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For the Companion. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RAFTS. 
IN Two PArtTs.— PART II. 


When the spring is late in Norway, and the 
heat comes with a sudden rush, the mountain 
streams plunge with a tremendous noise down 
into the valleys, and the air is filled far and near 
with the boom and roar of rushing waters. The 
glaciers groan, and send their milk-white torrents 
down toward the ocean. The snow-patches in 
the forest glens look gray and soiled, and the 
pines perspire a delicious resinous odor which 
cheers the soul and sense with the conviction that 
spring has come. 

But the peasant looks anxiously at the sun and 
the river at such times, for he knows that there is 
danger of inundation. The lumber which the 
spring floods set afloat in enormous quantities is 
carried by the rivers to the cities by the sea; there 
it is sorted according to the mark it bears, show- 
ing the proprietor, and exported to foreign coun- 
tries. 

In order to prevent log jams, which are often 
attended with terrible disasters, men are stationed 
night and day at the narrows of the rivers. The 
boys, to whom all excitement is welcome, are apt 
to congregate in large numbers at such places, 
assisting or annoying the watchers, riding on the 
logs, or teasing the girls who stand up on the 
hillside admiring the daring feats of the lumber- 
men. 

It was on such a spring day, when the air was 
pungent with the smell of sprouting birch and 
pine, that General Viggo and his trusty army had 
betaken themselves to the cataract to share in the 
sport. They were armed with their bows, as 
usual, knowing that they were always liable to be 
surprised by their vigilant enemy. Nor were they 
in this instance disappointed, for Halvar Reitan, 
with fifty or sixty followers, was presently visible 
on the east side, and it was a foregone conclusion 
that if they met there would be a battle. 

The river, to be sure, separated them, but the 
logs were at times so densely packed, that it was 
possible for a daring lad to run far out into the 
river, shoot his arrow and return to shore, leap- 
ing from log to log. The Reitan party was the 
first to begin this sport, and an arrow hit General 
Viggo'’s hat before he gave orders to repel the 
assault. 

Cool and dignified as he was, he could not con- 
sent to skip and jump on the slippery logs, par- 
ticularly as he had no experience in this difficult 
exercise, while the enemy apparently had much. 
Paying no heed to the jeers of the lumbermen, 
who supposed he was afraid, he drew his troops 
up in line and addressed them as follows : 

‘Soldiers: You have on many previous occa- 
sions given me proof of your fidelity to duty and 
your brave and fearless spirit. I know that 
I can, now as always, trust you to shed glory 
upon our arms, and to maintain our noble fame 
and honorable traditions. 

«The enemy is before us. 
seen his challenge. It behooves us to respond 
gallantly. To jump and skip like rabbits is un- 
military and unsoldierlike. I propose that each 
of us shall select two large logs, tie them together, 
procure, if possible, a boat-hook or an oar, and, 
sitting astride the logs, boldly push out into the 
river. If we can advance in a tolerably even line, 
which I think quite possible, we can send so 
deadly a charge into the ranks of our foes that 
they will be compelled to flee. Then we will land 





You have heard and 


on the east side, occupy the heights and rout our | 


foe. 

“Now let each man do his duty. 
march !”’ 

The lumbermen, whose sympathies were with 
the East-Siders, found this performance highly 
diverting, but Viggo allowed himself in no wise 
to be disturbed by their laughter or jeers. He 
marched his troops down to the river-front, com- 
manded ‘Rest arms!” and repeated once more 
his instructions; then, flinging off his coat and 
waistcoat, he seized a boat-hook and ran some 
hundred yards along the bank of the stream. 

The river-bed was here expanded to a wide 
basin, in which the logs floated lazily down to 
the cataract below. Trees and underbrush, which 
usually stood on dry land, were half-submerged 
in the yellow water, and the current gurgled 
slowly about their trunks with muddy foam and 
bubbles. Now and then a heap of lumber would 


Forward, 


| get wedged in between the jutting rocks above 
the waterfall, and then the current slackened only 
to be suddenly accelerated when the exertions of 
| the men had again removed the obstruction. 

It was an exciting spectacle to see these daring 
fellows leaping from log to log, with birch-bark 
shoes on their feet. They would ride on a heap 
of lumber down to the very edge of the cataract, 
dexterously jump off at the critical moment, and 
after a half a dozen narrow escapes, reach the 
shore, only to repeat the dangerous experiment as 
soon as the next opportunity offered itself. 

It was the example of these hale and agile lum- 
bermen, trained from childhood to sport with 


tussle with the high-nosed Viggo in the middle of 


the basin; to dismount him from his raft,—that 
seemed to Halvar a delightful project. He knew 
that Viggo was a good swimmer, so he feared no 
dangerous consequences; and even if he had, it 
would not have restrained him. He was so much 


stronger than Viggo, and here was his much 


longed for opportunity. 

With great despatch he made himself a raft of 
two logs, and seating himself astride them, with 
his legs in the water, put off from shore. He 
shouted to his men to follow him, and they needed 
no urging. Viggo was now near the middle of 
the basin, with twenty or thirty picked archers 
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danger, which inspired Viggo and his followers 
with a desire to show their mettle. 

‘Sergeant Henning,’’ said the General to his 
ever faithful shadow, ‘take a squad of five men 
with you, and cut steering-poles for those for 
whom boat-hooks cannot be procured. You will 
be the last to leave shore. Report to me if any 
one fails to obey orders.”’ 

‘Shall be done, General,’’ Marcus responded, 
with a deferential military salute. 

“The bows, you understand, will be slung by 
the straps across the backs of the men, while they 
steer and push with their poles.” 

‘Understood, General,’’ said Marcus, with an- 
other salate. 

‘“*‘You may go.”” 

“All right, General,’ answered Marcus, with a 
third salute. 

And now began the battle. The East-Siders, 
fearing that a stratagem was intended when they 
saw the enemy moving up the stream, made haste 
to follow their example, capturing on their way 
| every stray log that came along. They sent in- 
effectual showers of arrows into the water, while 
the brave General Viggo, striding two big logs 


which he had tied together with a piece of rope, | 


and with a boat-hook in his hand, pushed proudly 
at the head of his army into the middle of the 
wide basin. 

Halvar Reitan was clever enough to see what it 
meant, and he was not going to allow the West- 
Siders to gain the heights above him, and attack 
him in the rear. He meant to prevent the enemy 
from landing, or, still better, he would meet him 
half-way, and drive him back to his own shore. 

The latter, though not the wiser course, was the 
plan which Halvar Reitan adopted. To have a 


close behind him. They fired volley after volley 
of arrows against the enemy, and twice drove him 
| back from the shore. 
But Halvar Reitan, shielding his face with a 
| piece of bark which he had picked up, pushed 
| forward in spite of their onslaught, though one 
| arrow knocked off his red-peaked cap, and another 
| scratched his ear. Now he was but a dozen feet 
|from his foe. He cared little for his bow now; 
| the boat-hook was a far more effectual weapon. 
| Viggo saw at a glance that he meant to pull his 
| raft toward him, and, relying upon his greater 
| strength, fling him into the water. His first plan 
| would therefore be to fence with his own boat- 
hook, so as to keep his antagonist at a distance. 
When Halvar made the first lunge at the nose 
of his raft, he foiled the attempt with his own 
weapon, and managed dexterously to give the 
hostile raft a downward push, which increased 
| the distance between them. 
| ‘Take care, General!” said a respectful voice 
| close to Viggo’s ear. ‘There is a small log jam 
down below, which is getting bigger every moment. 





| When it is got afloat, it will be dangerous out | 


| here.” 
| ‘What are you doing here, Sergeant?’’ asked 


the General, seriously ; “‘Did I not tell you to be | 


| the last to leave the shore ?”’ 

‘‘You did, General,’ Marcus replied, meekly, 
| “and I obeyed. But I have pushed to the front 
| so as to be near you.” 

*“T don’t need you, Sergeant,’”’ Viggo responded, 
‘‘you may go to the rear.”’ 

The booming of the cataract nearly drowned 
his voice and Marcus pretended not to hear it. A 
huge lumber mass was piling itself up among the 
rocks jutting out of the rapids, and a dozen men 


| hanging like flies on the logs, sprang up and down 
with axes in their hands. They cut one log here 
and another there; shouted commands; and fell 
into the river amid the derisive jeers of the specta- 
tors; they scrambled out again and dripping wet 
set to work once more with a cheerful heart to the 
mighty music of the cataract, whose thundering 
| rhythm trembled and throbbed in the air. 
The boys who were steering their rafts against 
each other in the comparatively placid basin were 
too absorbed in their mimic battle to heed what 
was going on below. Halvar and Viggo were 
fighting desperately with their boat-hooks, the one 
attacking and the other defending himself with 
great dexterity. They scarcely perceived, in their 
excitement, that the current was dragging them 
slowly toward the cataract; nor did they note the 
warning cries of the men and women on the 
banks. 
Viggo’s blood was hot, his temples throbbed, 
his eyes flashed. He would show this miserable 
clown who had dared to insult him that the 
trained skill of a gentleman is worth more than 
the rude strength of a bully. With beautiful pre- 
cision he foiled every attack; struck Halvar’s 
boat-hook up and down, so that the water splashed 
about him, manceuvring at the same time his own 
raft with adinirable adroitness. 
Cheer upon cheer rent the air, after each of his 
successful sallies, and his comrades, selecting their 
antagonists from among the enemy, now pressed 
forward, all eager to bear their part in the fray. 
Splash! splash! splash! one East-Sider was 
dismounted, got an involuntary bath, but scram 
bled up on his raft again. The next time it was a 
West-Sider who got a ducking, but seemed none 
the worse for it. There was a yelling and a cheer- 
ing, now from one side and now from the other, 
which made every one forget that something was 
going on at that moment of greater importance 
than the mimic warfare of boys. 
All the interest of the contending parties was 
concentrated on the duel of their chieftains. It 
seemed now really that Halvar was getting the 
worst of it. He could not get close enough to use 
his brawny muscles; and in precision of aim and 
adroitness of movement he was not 
match. 
Again and again he thrust his long-handled 
boat-hook angrily against the bottom, for the 
flooded parts of the banks were very shallow, to 
push the raft forward, but every time Viggo man- 
aged to turn it sideward, and Halvar had to exert 
all his presence of mind to keep his seat. Wild 
with rage he sprang up on his slender raft and 
made a vicious lunge at his opponent, who warded 
the blow with such force that the handle of the 
boat-hook broke, and Halvar lost his balance and 
fell into the water. 
At this same instant a tremendous crash was 
heard from below, followed by a long rumble as 
of mighty artillery. A scream of horror went up 
from the banks, as the great lumber mass rolled 
down into the cataract making a sudden suction 
which it seemed impossible that the unhappy boys 
could resist. 
The majority of both sides, seeing their danger, 
| beat, by means of their boat- hooks, a hasty 
| retreat, and as they were in shallow water were 
| hauled ashore by the lumbermen who sprang into 
the river to save them. 
When the clouds of spray had cleared away, 
only three figures were visible. Viggo, still 
astride of his raft, was fighting, not for his own 
life, but for that of his enemy, Halvar, who was 
struggling helplessly in the white rapids. Close 
behind his commander stood little Marcus on his 
raft, holding on, with one hand to the boat-hook 
which he had caught, with all his might, into 
| Viggo’s raft, and with the other grasping the 
| branch of a half-submerged tree. 

“Save yourself, General!’’ he yelled, wildly. 
‘Let go there. I can’t hold on much longer.”’ 
| But Viggo did not heed. He saw nothing but 
| the pale, frightened face of his antagonist, who 
might lose his life. With a desperate effort he 
flung his boat-hook toward him and succeeded 
| this time in laying hold of the leather girdle about 
his waist. One hundred feet below yawned the 
foaming, weltering abyss, from which the white 
| smoke ascended. If Marcus lost his grip, if the 
branch snapped no human power could save 
them; they were all dead men. 

By this time the people on the shore had discov- 
ered that three lives were hanging on the brink of 
eternity. Twenty men had waded waist-deep into 
the current and had flung a stout rope to the noble 


Viggo’s 
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little fellow who was risking his own life for his 
friend. 


“Keep your hold, my brave lad!’’ they cried; | 


” 


‘shold on another minute! 

“Grab the rope!’ screamed others. 

Marcus clinched his teeth, and his numb arms 
trembled, mist gathered in his eyes—his heart 
stood still. But with a clutch that seemed super- 
human he held on. He had but one thought— 
Viggo, his chief! Viggo, his idol! Viggo, his 
general! He must save him or die with him. 
One end of the rope was hanging on the branch 
and was within easy reach; but he did not venture 
to seize it, lest the wrench caused by his motion 
might detach his hold on Viggo’s raft. 

Viggo, who just now was pulling Halvar out of 
the water, saw in an instant that he had by add- 
ing his weight to the raft, increased the chance of 
both being carried to their death. With quick 
resolution he plunged the beak of his own boat- 
hook into Marcus’s raft and shouted to Halvar to 
save himself. The latter, taking in the situation 
at a glance, laid hold of the handle of the boat- 
hook and together they pulled up alongside of 
Marcus and leaped aboard his raft, whereupon 
Viggo’s raft vanished in a flash in the yellow tor- 
rent. 

At that very instant Marcus’s strength gave out; 
he relaxed his grip on the branch, which slid out 
of his hand, and they would inevitably have 
darted over the brink of the cataract, if Viggo 
had not, with great adroitness, snatched the rope 
from the branch of the half-submerged tree. 

A wild shout, half a cheer, half a cry of relief 
went up from the banks, as the raft with the three 
lads was slowly hauled toward the shore by the 
lumbermen who had thrown the rope. 

Halvar Reitan was the first to step ashore. 


But no joyous welcome greeted him from those | 
whose sympathies had a little while ago been all | 


on his side. He hung around uneasily for some 
minutes, feeling perhaps that he ought to say 
something to Viggo who had saved his life, but as 
he could not think of anything which did not 
seem foolish, he skulked away unnoticed toward 
the edge of the forest. 

But when Viggo stepped ashore, carrying the 
unconscious Marcus in his arms, how the crowd 


rushed forward to gaze at him, to press his hands, | 


to call down God’s blessing upon him! He had 
never imagined that he was such a hero. It was 
Marcus, not he, to whom their ovation was due. 
But poor Marcus—it was well for him that he had 
fainted from over-exertion ; for otherwise he would 
have fainted from embarrassment at the honors 
which would have been showered upon him. 

The West-Siders, marching two abreast, with 
their bows slung across their shoulders, escorted 


their general home, cheering and shouting as they | 


went. When they were half-way up the hillside, 
Marcus opened his eyes; and finding himself so 
close to his beloved general, blushed crimson, 
scarlet and purple and all the other shades that an 
embarrassed blush is capable of assuming. 

**Please, General,’’ he stammered, ‘‘don’t bother 
about me.’”” 

Viggo had thought of making a speech exalting 
the heroism of his faithful follower. But he saw 
at a glance that his praise would be more grate- 
ful to Marcus, if he received it in private. 

When, however, the boys gave him a parting 
cheer, in front of his father’s mansion, he forgot 
his resolution, leaped up on the steps, and lifting 
the blushing Marcus above his head, called out : 

‘Three cheers for the bravest boy in Norway !”’ 

HsaALMAR HsortH BoYEsEN, 
The End, 
—_—_<@-——__— 
SAMOAN TABOOS. 


In Samoa the natives frequently resort to what 
is known as the ‘“‘taboo,”’ to frighten thieves from 
their bread-fruit trees. Among a superstitious 
people so simple a device does much to preserve 
honesty and order. 

The ‘“‘white shark taboo” was and is an object 
of terror to a thief. Cocoanut leaves are plaited 
in the form of a shark, fins and all, and this is 
suspended from the bread-fruit tree. It is equiva- 
lent to an expressed imprecation that the thief 
might be devoured by the white shark the next 
time he went to fish. 

The ‘“cross-stick taboo” was a piece of any 
sort of stick suspended horizontally from the tree. 
It expressed the wish of the owner of the tree 
that any thief touching it might have a disease 
running across his body, and remain fixed there 
till he died. 

The ‘‘tic-doloureux taboo’’ was made by fixing 
a spear in the ground close by the trees which the 
owner wished to guard. It was expressive of a 
wish that the thief might suffer from the agonies 
of that disease. 

The ‘death taboo’’ is made by pouring some 
oil into a calabash, and burying it near the tree. 
The spot is marked by a little hillock of white 
sand. The sight of one of these places is effectual 
in scaring away a thief. 

The “rat taboo’’ is a small cocoanut-leaf basket, 
filled with ashes from the cooking-house, and two 
or three small stones and suspended from the 
tree. It signifies a wish that rats may eat holes 
in the fine mats of the thief, and destroy any 
cloth or other property which he may value. 

If a man wishes the lightning to strike any one 
who steals from his land, he plaits some cocoanut 
leaflets in the form of a small square mat and 


| suspends it from a tree with the addition of some | 
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| white streamers of native cloth. This is the 
| «thunder taboo.” ‘The thief believes that if he 
trespasses he or some of his children may be | 
| struck with lightning, or that his own trees may | 
be blasted by lightning,—or rather by the thunder, 
| which he supposes to be the agent of destruction. | 
+o 


USEFUL LIFE. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 


—_ +o, 
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THE COLCHESTER ROSE. 


A few yards from a graas-grown road in a quiet 
corner of Massachusetts there is an old rosebush. 
might well be tired of blossoming by this time, for 
it is more than a hundred years since Parson Allen 

| came down that hilly road in his chaise, followed by | 
| the Berkshire militia, on the way to the battle of | 
| Bennington, and the bush bore then the same pale- 
| pink roses that were on it last summer. | 

A letter, still preserved, describing the march, | 
says that as they reached the foot of the hill, a 
“spinster-looking woman” came out of her house to 
watch, and then picked a rose from the bush by her 
door, and gave it to a young fellow in the ranks. 

It was all Mistress Simpson could give, except a 

prayer the next day, as the boom of cannon came 
down from the northern hills. 
became of the farmer lad who stuck the rose in his | 
coat, but let us hope that he fought better for it, and | 





No one knows what | 





Mistress Simpson, except a few persons who like 
| search the ancient town records, and have learned 
| there that she was born in Colchester, in Connecti- 
|cut. That must be the reason why the old man who 
now owns the pasture where the rosebush is says 
that it used to be called the Colchester rose. It 


| und sentimental. 


briskly up the hill-road. The view and the air and 


| her fashionable summer cottage in the little village, 


It | Carew, and the Adams family were invited. Rexory 


| Carew 
| such distinguished company. 


| like herself would be out of place at Rachel Symonds’s 
| 


that he came back. No one knows, either, about kindness, and te 


to happy to come. Mrs. Symonds smiled when she 
read it, but liked the girl none the less for her 
| informality. 





bloomed all summer, he says, and people used nd 


think there was no rose like it; but that was long 
ago, and hardly any one passes over the road 
now. 


Mistress Simpson’s house has gone. In its place a 


great oak has grown, from which the red-wing black- pretty thing about her, she had thought. 


birds watch their mates nesting in the reeds around 
the pond below. Behind the oak the pastures stretch 
away, blotched with clumps of fern, and, weeks be- 
fore the brief New England summer closes, turning 
yellow with golden-rod. It is a lonely, beautiful 
spot, and Miss Rexory Adams likes to go there on 
summer afternoons. 

For those who know its history the low, straggling 
rosebush, just out of the shade of the oak, gives an 
added charm to the place, redeeming something of 
the loneliness by its touch of human interest. It 
tells of a woman who lived here once, and loved the 
shrub she had brought from her old home, never 
dreaming that it would be blossoming a hundred 
years after she was dead. 

Rexory Adams knows about Mistress Simpson, 
and that is why one of her favorite walks is out to 
the oak. It is only three-quarters of a mile from her 
mother’s house, and the private school, which the 
mother and daughter keep open during July and 

August for children of summer visitors, closes its 
| sessions at twelve, so that the afternoon is all her 
own. 

Under the oak how quickly the petty troubles pass 
away! Everything here is cool and restful; even 
the blackbirds are quiet after July is over, and yon- 
der is the Colchester rose, patiently budding whether 
people care about it or not. Rexory has wondered 
many a time what became of the young soldier. Did 
the laughter of the other farmer boys make him toss 
the rose away after a little? Or did he wear the 
withered thing into the fight, and perhaps stain its 
petals with a deeper red? 

But Rexory keeps her fancies, for the most part, 
| to herself. Her mother is a dear, practical woman, 
who has managed to feed and clothe herself, Tom 
and Rexory for a dozen years. Mrs. Adams likes 
house plants better than wild flowers, and is always 
afraid of Rexory’s catching cold when the girl goes 
on long walks. But she is secretly proud of her 
daughter. 

A year ago last July, Rexory was seated under the 
oak one afternoon with a letter in her hand, and 
some amusement as well as some perplexity in her 
| brown eyes. It must be confessed here that Miss 

Adams, now in her nineteenth year, sometimes 
wrote verses. 


| One slender pile in the corner of her desk was 
made up of verses copied with unusual care, and 
signed with her name. These had all been returned 
with thanks from some magazine. The letter which 
Rexory held in her hand this afternoon, in fact, had 
| the name of a great magazine printed upon it. It 
contained the usual formula, expressing regret that 
| the manuscript was not available, and enclosed a 
| poem, which was the only one Rexory had sent away 
for a year. 

She sat leaning against the tree, with a handful of 
leaves stripped from a low branch placed between 
her head and the rough bark. If the editor could 
have seen her just then, he might have looked longer 
at her than he did at the verses. Her hat lay on the 
grass, and her dark hair was tumbled a little by the 
wind. Her dreamy brown eyes were just now di- 
rected at the rosebush, for she had called her poem 
“The Colchester Rose.” 

It was a modest production; a dozen four-line 
verses, telling the story of Mistress Simpson. Most 
| of the words had come to her there under the oak, 
as she had watched the rose petals drifting to the 
ground one windy afternoon; yet into it had passed 
a great deal of herself. 

Well, here her last venture was, returned as the 

others had been, except that a careless pencil mark 
| was opposite the third verse, and at the bottom was 
| written “Try us again.” 

The unlucky third verse, she thought, had spoiled 
| everything—the one that described the roses. Rexory 
| had thought herself that it was not so pretty as the 
| rest, perhaps, but it had painted thé roses just as 
| they were. She had tried to beautify the story of 





| 





| pulled down the bars and Rexory led him straight to 





Mistress Simpson by making her a young woman | 
and the farmer boy a gallant knight. The poem 
might have been accepted, she reflected, as she 
looked back and forth from the third verse to the 
rosebush itself, if it had not been for those four | 
lines, too simple for the great Olympian Magazine. | 
Yet they still seemed good to her, while the other | 
verses, in her discouragement, sounded rather weak 


Poor Rexory! She had embarked upon a sea 
where only the lucky navigators find a wise pilot, 
and where most of us have to steer by the stars, 
when we can see them. 

She put on her hat after a while, and walked 


the vigorous exercise of her healthy body put her in 
good spirits again, and before an hour was over, she 
laughed to find herself planning another poem. 

A month later Mrs. Symonds gave a reception, at 


in honor of the well-known writer, Mrs. Morton 


read her invitation over and over; she was not much 
used to the social ways of the summer people, and 
the formality of the note half-frightened and half- 
pleased her. 

“Mrs. Symonds,” ‘‘Miss Adams,” ‘Mrs. Morton 
-’ It was agreeable to see her own name in 
She had read all of 
Mrs. Carew’s novels, and to think of talking with 
the writer! She would attend the reception, although 
she had nothing suitable to wear except a last year’s 
Swiss muslin. 

Mrs. Adams declared that a tired old school-teacher 





house. Tom, however, to Rexory’s surprise, said he | 
would go. So Rexory sat down and wrote Mrs. 
Symonds a simple, direct note, thanking her for the 
lling her that she and Tom would be 


At six o’clock on the evening of the reception 
Tom Adams walked up from the express-office in 
the rain, a disgusted man. He had ordered some 
Jacqueminot roses for Rexory from Bridgeton, | 
twenty miles away, and they had not come. Rexory 
met him in the hall and her eyes fell when she saw 
he was empty-handed. She had counted on the | 
flowers with girlish delight; they would be the only | 





| 
The three ate supper rather silently. Tom disliked 


the prospect for the evening, at heart, and Rexory | 
was more sorry about the flowers than she cared to | 
have him see. | 
All at once a thought struck her and the color | 
came into her face. “O Tom!” she exclaimed, and | 
drew her brother into the hall. | 
“Tom,” she said, rapidly, ‘‘you’re the best brother | 
in the world, but I don’t want to wear those roses, | 
anyway. Jacqueminots are not the right thing for | 
me to wear. I haven’t any dress but an old white | 
one, and I’m only a little country girl among all 
those people.” | 
She stopped for breath and Tom looked puzzled. | 
“But I want to go and see Mrs. Carew. And I) 
ought to wear something on my dress, and there are 
some pink roses in a pasture by the hill-road, Tom, 
if they are not all gone. Could we go up to look? 
They would go better with the muslin than those 
great Jacqueminots would, don’t you see? They are | 


more—simple, and—some way—appropriate. Come, | profited by the lesson. 


let’s go up to the pasture.” 

Tom thought his sister never looked so pretty as 
she did this instant, in her excitement. 

“But it’s raining,” he answered. ‘“T’ll go and 
bring back a whole bush if you say so, but you’d 
better stay here.” 

Rexory would not listen to this, and they slipped 
out of the backdoor together. It was dark and Tom | 
took a lantern. Rexory, wrapped in her rubber 
gossamer, took his arm, and away they went under | 
an umbrella. | 

In fifteen minutes the pasture was reached. Tom 
the rosebush. The rain had washed off the petals | 
from the full-blown flowers in sight. Rexory dropped | 
on her knees in the wet grass and lifted the dripping, 
straggling branches. 

She gave a cry of delight. There were the pink 
Colchester rosebuds, half-opened by the rain, pale, | 
beautiful as if they were the first blossoms in the | 
first summer of the world; all the moist air was | 
sweet with them. Rexory drew a long breath, then | 
gathered them carefully, and back they went down | 
the lonely road. | 

When the brother and sister came down the ele- | 
gant staircase of the Symonds house and advanced to | 
meet their hostess, they were more frightened than | 
they looked. 

“T am very glad you came,” Mrs. Symonds said. 
“Mrs. Carew, may I present Miss Adams?” Rexory 
had a confused sense of murmuring something to a 
slender woman in black, with bright eyes. 

“And Mr. Adams.” 

Tom made a respectful bow, looking as if wild 
horses could not draw a syllable from his lips. The 
stream of guests was pressing behind them and 
Rexory and he were swept past. 

The rooms were nearly filled with people, most of 
them in full dress. Rexory knew scarcely a dozen 
of those who were present; Tom still fewer. Pretty 
soon Rexory was captured by a woman who sent her 
children to the Adams school and wished to draw 
out some compliments about them from the young 
teacher. Tom joined some townspeople he knew, 
and, as the best of brothers will sometimes do, 
straightway forgot all about his sister. 

Rexory was glancing at the famous author, who 
was talking with the group of people about her. 
There was a wonderful swiftness and _ brilliancy 
about Mrs. Morton Carew’s eyes, and her figure was 
as slim as a girl’s. A young woman was led to the 
piano. Mrs. Carew, who was tired and bored, was 
very glad of the chance to stop talking. She stood 
where she could watch the player and it happened 
that Rexory was in the line of sight beyond. 

The girl at the piano began to sing, and her voice | 
was loud. Her brocaded velvet was stylish and | 
very red, indeed. Her arms were rather red, too, 
and her hair was cut short. In her breast there was | 
a great bunch of flaming Jacqueminots, beginning | 








| Adams—you don’t mean—you! 


already to turn black in the close air. Mrs. Carew, 
for some reason, took a dislike to her. 

“It was not so when I was a girl,” she thought to 
herself, as the loud voice rose higher than ever. 

Then she caught sight of some one behind the 
singer, a fresh-looking girl in Swiss muslin. The 
dress was out of style, but it looked cool and simple, 
and on its bosom were pinned some delicate pink 
roses, just opened. The song ended. Mrs. Morton 
Carew smiled her thanks at the singer, being a 
woman of the world. Then she turned to Mrs. 
Symonds. “I want to talk to that girl in white, with 
dark hair.” 

“That pretty Miss Poindexter?” 

“No, the quiet girl on the left, with pink roses.” 

Twenty minutes later, Tom Adams bethought him- 
self of his sister. Refreshments were being served, 
and he wondered if she were provided. He dropped 
his napkin in surprise when he saw her sitting on a 
sofa in a corner, eating ices with Mrs. Morton Carew. 
He would have been more surprised still if he could 
have heard what the great woman was saying. 

“T have enjoyed meeting you so much, because I 
wanted to talk with some one about these lovely 
walks near here, and I thought when I saw you, to 
tell the truth, that you would know. And Iam glad 
you like Whittier. We are not simple enough, now- 
adays, in anything. And now may I ask an odd 
question ?”’ 

“Why yes,” said Rexory, wondering. 

“Will you tell me where your roses came from? I 
saw some like them when I was a girl somewhere,— 
why, it must have been here!—and I have longed all 
my life to see some again.” 

“Oh, they grow here,” Rexory answered, laughing 
amd blushing. “Up in an old pasture. And my 
brother and I went up in the rain to get them. May— 
may I give them to you?” 

“No, if you will walk there with me to-morrow.” 

Rexory’s heart beat fast. A walk with Mrs. 
Morton Carew! 

“TI have never seen anything like them,’’ she 
went on to say, “and only one thing has ever really 
reminded me of them, and that happened a month 
ago, queerly enough. Shall I tell you? It was in 
the editor’s room of the Olympian. I chanced to 
be there and he read me a rejected poem about some 
rosebush or other; he thought it was too fanciful. 
Only there was one verse we both liked, and it made 
me think of these very roses. Do you—why! Miss 
Yes? Look at me, 
child! Can you write like that?” 

Mrs. Symonds just here interrupted them. 

“Mrs. Carew, people are beginning to go. Miss 
Adams has had more than her share.” 

“TI think not, Rachel. But she is coming to call 
on me to-morrow. Good-night.” And her bright 
eyes flashed at Rexory an instant, and she was gone. 

All this happened more than a year ago. The 
Olympian has printed several bits of verse since then 
by a certain young woman who signs herself “Rexory 
Adams.” Persons wonder if that is her real name. 
There are some who think that this country girl can 
do what most older writers fail to do. A recent criti- 
cism of her work says this, in those very words. 

Rexory is the same lovable girl as ever, and she 
has learned to be always natural and simple. The 
rejection of the poem of the Colchester rose, with 
Mrs. Morton Carew as its interpreter, defined to her 
the lines of literary success and failure, and she has 
Biss PERRY. 
see ee 


For the Companion. 


EARLY DAYS ALONG THE WISCONSIN. 
A Piece of Frontier Strategy. 


In the early days of the settlement of Wisconsin 
there were neither land surveys nor government laws 
by which lands could be held with perfect security by 
the settlers. There was, however, in most counties 
an unwritten law much like that which governs 
claim-taking in mining districts, and which gener- 
ally protected the claimant who complied with its 
requirements. These requirements, which were 
adopted in nearly all the new communities as 
“neighborhood by-laws,” and in most of them 
strictly enforced against all persons who tried to 
violate them, were usually something like the fol- 
lowing : 

The claimant if he were of age or the head of a 
family, was entitled to one hundred and sixty acres 
of timber land and the same amount of prairie land, 
which he must first locate, and then proceed to 
measure by “stepping it off.” 

There was usually some one in every organized 
township who was regarded as an expert in measur- 
ing land. Eight hundred and eighty steps of three 
feet each along the four sides of a square, beginning 
at a given landmark and returning to it, were 
allowed as a quarter-section. 

The corners were established on the prairie by 
marked stakes, and in timber by blazing trees and 
carving the taker’s name or initials upon them. 
Then within a reasonable time, say three months,— 
the time was not definitely fixed,—the squatter must 
build a cabin and move his family, if he had one, his 
effects if he had not, into it, and there make his 
home until the land should be surveyed and “come 
into market,” when, by appearing either himself or 
in the person of the “township bidder” at the regu- 
lar “land-sale” for his district, bidding the minimum 
price, one dollar and a quarter an acre, and paying 
the money to the registrar of the land-office, he re- 
ceived a government patent which made his claim 
valid and final. 

It was riot well for an interloper to attempt to 
jump one of these claims, or to bid more than the 
minimum price above a claimant who had complied 
with the by-laws of his district. 

Generally, as I have said, the squatter, who com- 
plied with these “right of discovery” land laws, was 
safe enough to hold his claim, and if he had not the 
ready money saved to pay for it at the land-sale, he 
could easily borrow it of money-lenders in his dis- 
trict. But sometimes there were disputes, in which 
whole neighborhoods took sides, and occasionally a 


| squatter’s claim was the scene of an affray in which 


blood was shed. 
Two young men, Jacob and Jared Stebbins, who 
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lived in the region between the Blue Mounds and the | this intelligence. The situation was puzzling enough, 
Wisconsin very early in the history of that country, | for he saw that these claim-jumpers had greatly the 


belonged to the pioneer class above mentioned. 
Their father had moved up there from Galena some 
time before the Black Hawk troubles and, though 
they were but lads of sixteen and seventeen, they 
had taken part in the defence of Mound Fort, and in 
the battle of Wisconsin Heights. 

As they grew up and Jake came of age, they 
became ambitious to have land of theirown. They 
had helped clear, grub, break up, fence and cultivate 
one hundred acres of land on their father’s “patent” 
in Mound Creek Valley, and now it was high time to 
begin for themselves. 


Locating a Claim. 


Up to this period the broad Wisconsin, unfordable 
except in the driest seasons, had acted as a check to 
the tide of Northern and Western settlement in 
their district. There was much choice land upon 
the other side, and some two years before Jake was 
twenty-one the boys had been across the river 


advantage over him. He and Jared could really 
prove nothing; not a settler on the other side whom 
they knew had ever visited them here or knew of the 
location of their claim except by hearsay. Their 
only callers had been two or three stray trappers and 
an occasional Winnebago Indian who had at various 
times spent a night with them. 

It was one of those trappers, a rascally-looking 
fellow whom he remembered he had disliked, who 
had pretended to sell this claim to the present occu- 
pants—and there was a whole neighborhood to stand 
by them in possession. 

The situation was discouraging even if Jared had 
not—according to the code of the region—been law- 
fully arrested for an assault. Jake went out near 
his own wagon and sat down on a stump to think. 

The night was not dark; the moon was shining 
faintly and a light wind was moving the tree tops, 
and as Jake sat with his face between his hands in a 
brown study, the figure of a person came across his 





hunting, and had staked and blazed claims for them- 
selves—t wo “quarters’’—upon one of which they had 
subsequently erected a snug log cabin, which they 
had covered with boards of their own make. 

They spent the greater part of two winters in this 
cabin, hunting or splitting rails during the short 
days, and in the spring, summer and autumn, while 
working on their father’s place, they watched | 
jealously for any movement toward a settlement on | 
the “other side.” | 

The winter before Jake came of age several other | 


range of vision. A boy emerged from the woods a 
short distance west of the cabin and came toward 


him. As he approached the dog ran out and began | 


leaping upon him. 


A Hostage. 


“Hullo, mister! w’at ye doin’ out hyer?” The | 


voice was that of a lad of fourteen or fifteen. 
Jake answered, warily, that “he’d jes’ druv up a 


| bit ago, an’ was wonderin’ where thar might be 


some water fer the oxen.”’ Ile added that he thought 


claimed the neighbor’s hospitality, he had spent the 
evening at play with their boys and returned. He, 
said his father’s name was Burrel. 

They reached the creek, and Jake having quickly 
matured a plan of action, stopped his oxen and 
while untying a long, slender lead-rope from the 
horns of the “‘near’’ steer at the head of the team, 
kept the boy near his side by talking to him. 

When he had secured the rope, however, he turned, 
flung an arm around his listener, and with a quick 
trip threw him to the ground. The boy struggled 
and screamed with fear and anger, but Jake quieted 
him with a stern command, and then, holding him 
fast, told him just what had happened at the cabin, 
and also gave him a truthful account of his own and | 

his brother’s labor in making the claim, which had | 
| been jumped regardless of their rights. 

“An’ now, youngster, I’m goin’ ter tie ye up, an’ 
bring yer ole dad ter terms, an’ the more ye cut up 
the wuss it’ll be for ye.” 

The boy evidently believed his story and saw both 
the point and the justice of the case, for he sullenly 
submitted, gritting out between his teeth that 
“Dad ’n’ Bob ’Il git ev’n with ye fur this.” | 
| Jake tied his prisoner securely, unhitched his oxen | 
| and turned them loose, with the yokes on, to graze, 
| and then getting some quilts out of the wagon, made 
a bed under it, picked up the captive and laid him 
upon it. He then ate a cold bite of bread and meat, 
and taking his rifle went slowly back to the cabin. 

When he arrived there he again seated himself 
upon a stump and gave his mind to thought. He 
| had gained one advantage, at least, he could exchange 
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ter hold this hyer cabin in a state o’ siege till ye 
come ter my terms. My terms is these: 

“Yer turn my brother loose; give ’im ev’ry gun 
ye’ve got an’ let ’im bring ’em out hyer ter me. 
Then yer pick up yer duds, ’n’ bring ’em out ’n’ 
pack ’em in this wagon, ’n’ take yerselves off ’n this 
claim, ’n’ when ye’ve done that V’ll turn yer boy 


| . 
| loose, ’n’ when ye’ve gone ’n’ took a claim ’t ye’ve 


got aright ter squat on, ’n’ git settled onto it, yer 
e’n send one o’ yer neighbors after them guns. Now 
yer c’n jes’ do that er V’ll hol’ ye in thar till the 
crack 0’ doom, ’n’ yer boy ’t’s tied up out thar in the 
woods c’n stay thar till the b’ars eat ’im up, er the 
wolves, ’n’ they’s plenty o’ both round hyer. I’ve got 
plenty ter eat in my pockets ’n’ good shelter com- 
mandin’ the winders ’n’ door.” 

At the close of this speech there was another wail 
inside the cabin. The woman, rough as she was, 
loved her boy and was terribly frightened, and the 


men seemed subdued and impressed with the gravity 
| ) 


of the situation. After a long parley the men, 


-‘moved by the entreaties of the woman and greatly 


to Jake’s surprise, did accept them and sent Jared 
out with the guns. 

They brought out their household goods and the 
men sullenly packed them in the wagon while Jake 
and Jared with the guns stood guard at a safe dis- 
tance. They got up their oxen and hitched them to 
the wagon, und then the woman, who had silently 
helped bring out their bedding, clothing and cooking 
utensils, broke down again, and begged that the boy 
might be “‘turned loose ’n’ fetched.” 

This was more than Jake could stand, and though 











claims were taken, above their own, on the west 
side of the river, on Sac Prairie, one of the most fertile 
prairies of the State. The boys now determined to 
move over finally so soon as they should gather the 
spring crops upon their father’s place. 

In March, upon going home from their claim, they left 
their cooking utensils and other belongings inside the 
cabin, and closed the door and window by nailing some 
heavy strips across them. It was not until May, after 
corn-planting, that they moved across the river. They 
swam over two yoke of steers, their breaking team, and 
rafted across their wagon, ploughs and some other 
effects. It took them nearly all day to cross, and it was 
late in the evening when they reached their cabin. 

The cabin had been built in the edge of the valley 
timber, and they had cleared a space around it. As 
they drove out into this open space, they were surprised 
by the yelping of a dog, which came rushing toward 
them, and flew at the faces of the steers, so that they 
halted and lowered their horns to fight off the brute. 
Jared ran forward and drove the animal away with 
his whip, giving it a cut which sent it back to the 
cabin. 

*‘Somebody’s here!” said he. 

Jared went forward. The dog snarled at him from 
under the covered wagon as he approached. As he came 
up to the cabin, he saw that the boards had been ripped 
from the door, and that a light was shining through a 
crack. 

“Hallo, thar!’’ he called, standing close to the door. 

There was a moment of waiting, a murmur of voices 
inside; then the door swung inward, and the tall, gaunt 
figure of a middle-aged woman stood in the open space. 

“Who be ye?” she inquired, gruffly. 

“I’m one of the owners of this claim,” said Jared, ‘an’ 
we'd like ter shar’ the cabin with ye till we c’n get some 
supper.” 

“Wal, ye cain’t come in hyer!” said the woman, 
coolly. ‘This hyer claim ’n’ this hyer cabin b’longs ter 
us!” and she stepped back to shut the door in his 
face. 

Jared was hot-blooded, and was naturally angry at 
this turn of events. He sprang toward the closing door, 
and threw all his weight against it. The woman was 
large and strong enough to have offered stout resis- 
tance, but she was taken by surprise; the door flew 
out of her grasp, back upon its hinges, and Jared was 
propelled against her with a force that made her stagger 
half way across the room. 

Jared had gained admission, but found himself facing 
two big bohy men, who had arisen from their stools 
before the fireplace as he burst the door in. 

They sprang at him, knocked him over, sat on him,— 
one on his shoulders and the other on his legs,—and 
then, with buckskin straps, proceeded to bind him hand 
and foot. 

Jared struggled for a moment, and then finding it use- 
less, gave it up. He was soon relieved of the weight of 
his captors, but lay helplessly bound upon the floor. 

All this had happened so quickly that when Jake, 
who had heard the scuffle, had tied the steers and come 
cautiously up to the door, gun in hand, he found 
himself confronted by the muzzles of two rifles, 
which protruded through a crack which had been | it 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


rather late to wake people up to find out—there 


made by removing a board from the nearest window. | was no light that could be seen from the cabin. 


“Drop that gun!” came from within the cabin. 
But instead of dropping his weapon, the quick- | ro 


d, though, the way ye’ll hev ter drive t’ git down 


witted young settler sprang to one side, and ran be- | ter the crick.” 


hind the wagon, under which the belligerent dog | 
was still barking. Then he called to his brother. 
“Say, Jerd, have they hurt ye?” 
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he knew the lad was safe and fairly comfortable, 
he had tied him so that he felt certain he could not get 
loose. He, therefore, left Jared with two guns to guard 
the claim-jumpers and went and got the boy. The whole 
party then drove off without a word. 

It was nearly two weeks before a neighbor with whom 
they had become acquainted, and who sided with them 
upon learning all the facts in the case, came over and 
got the guns, and brought the information that the 
Burrels had settled about twelve miles down the river. 
He had previously told them that he and some other 
neighbors who had elected the elder Burrel a constable 
had not been acquainted: with the family long, having 
only fallen in with them while “moving.” 

After getting acquainted with all the new-comers of 
their neighborhood the two boys found good friends 
and good neighbors among them. 


FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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OUT-DOOR FRIENDS. 


When the socicty “Season” is over in the large cities, 
the country birds begin to receive. They are at home 
every afternoon in the weck, and even morning calls 
are not out of place. You need not be afraid of disturb- 
ing your little hosts or of hurting their feelings, if you 
will display the same considerateness and gentle cour- 
tesy to which you are accustomed in your friend’s 
drawing-room. 

Look at that song-sparrow as he flits to the top rail 
of the fence, and eyes you with the shy, pretty inquis 
itiveness of a young girl, as she awaits the presentation 
and opening remarks of a distinguished stranger. Do 
not tell me that he does not enjoy meeting you, or that 
his clear, strong notes which presently come throbbing 
through his dappled throat are not sweeter in their 
brave crescendos and plaintive minor inflections for 
your listening! 

As I write, I hear a neighborhood party of crows 
making remarks to one another in their conversational 
tone, which is wholly different from their ordinary and 
traditional Caw! A crow’s attempts to modulate his 
voice, when addressing the sable object of his devotion 
at his side, are genuinely pathetic. He is so very much 
of acrow through it all! 

A blue jay, on the contrary, has one of the harshest 
of every-day cries, but his love-notes are as sweet and 
liquid as those of any bird in the forest. Not long ago 
I was seated on a fallen log, watching the busy antics 
of a pair of redstarts, when I became conscious of a 
faint, flute-like note near by. It was quite new to me, 
and I listened eagerly. 

“Vilee-o! vlee-o!” it whispered softly. ‘O Willie 
Willie, vlee-e-e-o!” and so on, with exquisite modulations 
and interrupted whistles. 

After peering about in vain for the rare singer, I 
discovered a single blue-jay perched in a maple not 
thirty feet away; it was not until I had looked through 
my field-glasses, and had actually seen his bill opening 

and closing as the gentle notes flowed softly out, 


prisoners and get his brother free, which had been | that I could believe the identity of the singer. 


| his object in so roughly treating the boy, but could | For the jay is an old offender in court. He has 


“Oh, V’ll show ye,” said the boy. “It’s *bout forty | he do anything more? 


always been ‘up’ for petty larceny and worse 


| He determined to try. Accordingly he got up and | offences many times, and beyond a doubt is a bril- 


| stole softly behind the covered wagon where he had | liant, thievish, cowardly bully of a bird, whose 


| gone rabbit-hunting. 


“That don’t make any differ’nce—the distance,” | stood before—the dog seemed to have exhausted its | principal amusement in May, June and July is to 
| said Jake. “I want to camp by water,”—which was | animosity or else it had followed the wagon and | suck the eggs of birds not big enough to thrash 
| true enough as matters had turned out. 


him. 








Jared shouted back that they hadn’t, but that two 
men had tied him hand and foot. 


A Parley. 


Jake picked up a club and threw it at the dog to 
drive it away; then he called to the men to know 
what they meant by such outrageous acts. One of 
them—the old man—answered back that they had 
taken up a man for assault and battery, and meant 
only to protect themselves and their rights. 

Jake told them they had no business inside the 
eabin, which belonged to himself and his brother; 
that this claim had been made and held for two 
years, and that they were liable to prosecution for 
assault on his brother. 

The elder man answered back that he and his son 
had found an old trapper living in the cabin; that 
they had bought his right to it, and laid claim to the 
land, and, what was more, they should hold it 
against all comers. It was 
of settlers from Illinois had come in some three 





weeks before, having crossed the river at “The Port- | 


age,” and squatted along on that side; that a general 
meeting had already been held, and the usual regu- 
lations adopted, and that the speaker inside the 
cabin had been chosen constable until a regular 
election was held. 

The young fellow was astounded and chagrined at 


also stated that a colony | 


Thereupon he untied his oxen, turned his wagon 
about and drove after the boy, who led him back 
| very nearly over the way he had come. Jake, look- 
| ing back as they entered the timber-line, saw the 
| cabin door swing open, and some one come out and 
|look after them. But fortunately the boy was 
straight ahead and could not be seen, and the man, 
who had probably come out to see what was going 


| on upon hearing the wagon rattle, turned again and | 


| entered the cabin. 

| It was fifteen minutes’ drive down to the creek, 
| by the nearest approach for a wagon, but, as Jake 
| well knew, the stream could be approached on the 
| opposite side of the cabin, which was situated in a 
| It was from that quarter, in fact, that he and Jared 
| had brought their water for cooking purposes. 
However, it just suited a plan which had flashed 


selecting for him the best camping-place—it got 
| them out of sight and hearing of the cabin. 
Jake walked well up by the steers and talked to 
| the boy us they went forward and learned, as he had 
| expected, that the lad was the son of the man who 
| had jumped his claim. The boy said he had gone 
over to a neighbor’s who had just moved into a new 
log-house one mile west and was to have stayed all 
night, but finding that a number of land-seekers had 


bend of it, by a very short cut through thick brush. | 


upon him that the boy should be at the pains of | 


Following up the Advantage. 


Jake now shouted loudly at the cabin: 

“Ho, Burrel! Burrel, I say!” 

There was a movement inside, a light shone 
| through a crack and an angry voice—the old man’s 
| again—replied: “Wall, what ye yawpin’ ’bout 
| now?” 

Jake briefly related the story of the boy’s cap- 
ture, only being interrupted every few seconds by 
ejaculations of wrath and chagrin from his auditors, 
or at least from two of them. Jared was listening 
also, and Jake heard him give a shout and a hearty 
laugh of triumph at the conclusion. 





For a moment there was confusion inside the 
cabin, and a gabble of excited discussion, then the 
door opened cautiously, and Jake heard somebody— 
evidently a woman—crying piteously. 

“Oh, they'll kill ’im! they’ll kill my babby!’’ she | 
moaned. 

“Shet up!” said one of the men, roughly. 
“Say, mister!’’ he called, poking his head out of a | 
| crack in the doorway. 

“Now, look hyer!” called Jake, sharply, ‘none o 
that! Keep inside ef ye want to keep a whole | 
skin.” 
| The head was hastily withdrawn. 
| ‘Now, lookee hyer!”? repeated Jake, “I’m a-goin’ 
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These faint side-notes, the soliloquies, as it were, 
of our commoner birds, have an air of mystery,a 
peculiar and fascinating interest of their own—the 
more, that so few of us are ever permitted to hear 
them. I once visited an exhibition of caged birds 
where the air was filled with macaw shrieks, canary 
solos, and every bird whistle, chirp and cry imagi- 
nable. There were a few natives of New England 
among these feathered exotics, but they were for the 
most part silent. 

As I was passing a bluebird’s cage I thought I saw 
his little breast heaving, and the slightest possible 
tremor of his bill. Stooping until I almost laid my 
cheek against the wires, I heard him. He was whis- 
pering to himself the song of the April skies aml 
fresh furrow and spring sunlight he remembered so 
well. 

Quite drowned by the noisy cries round about, 
it was still the same song that has often made my 
heart beat quickly, after a dreary winter of storm 
and loneliness—only a faint echo of those joyous 
liquid notes, but still the samie. 

There are other birds which save these fragmentary 
its of home-talk for solitude, or their own nearest 
of kin. What bird-lover does not know the con- 
tented little cluck of those glorious choir-leaders, 
the thrushes? Some of the flycatchers seem to con 
sider a certain absent-minded chirp as necessary 
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an accompaniment of a sudden foray on a swarm 
of insects, as does the woodsman his sonorous 
Ha! when the axe comes down. 

A singular effect is produced when a whippoor- 
will ejaculates one of the three syllables which 
constitute his répertoire. Often he will stop 
abruptly, in the middle of his earnest entreaty, to 
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little creatures, with their soft fleece and meek | and the whole island, is to strengthen the navy, | the glad, popular consent of both, and without 


faces, following me with timid trust. 

I have just returned from one of these walks. A 
brown thrush was singing gloriously from the 
topmost branches of an oak beside the path. 
When I came near and watched him, he ceased 
to sing, and remained silent for several minutes. 





OUT-DOOR 


seize an unfortunate moth, and will take up his | 


FRIENDS. 


Then, as if he could not help it, little, shy notes 


| and thus prevent any force, however large, from 
| setting foot on its shores at all. 

| The British navy already costs from sixty-five 
million dollars to sixty-eight million dollars in 
|yound numbers yearly, and this will probably be 
| largely increased the present year. The number 
of vessels of all sorts in service was last year 
two hundred and sixty; these included steam, 
sailing and stationary ships. 

Of officers, marines and seamen of all kinds 
there were last year sixty-two thousand five hun- 
dred. ‘Twenty-eight new vessels—cruisers, gun- 
boats, sloops, etc.—were in process of construction 
at the time of the latest reports. 

This is a great and powerful navy; but it will 
probably be largely increased during the next two 
or three years. 

—_ > 
THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY. 


>, 





It lights the Atlanti citied shores, 
Glows on Pacitic’s glittering strand; 
It gilds the sails that waft our stores 
To every sunlit, wave-wash ad. 
Proud nations own its checkless sway, 
And exiles bless its beacon ray. 
—Mrs, Elizabeth Smith Dyer. 









— +O 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


There is something that savors of the sublime 
in the idea of a peaceful and voluntary union be- 
tween Canada and the United States. So long 
ago that the name of the author of the saying 
must seem, to the younger generation, to belong 
to the age of Jackson, Calhoun and Clay, William 
H. Seward said that union with this country was 
the ‘‘manifest destiny”’ of Canada. 

It is only within a year or two that the idea has 
made any real progress where alone all the prog- 
ress must be made. For no American should 


song where he left it off, like a conscientious child | began to trickle out; faster and faster they came, | forget that, however advantageous such a union 


practising an unruly bar of music. 

It is Sunday morning in spring. Sky, a bright, 
soft blue, shading to gray toward the horizon. A 
light breeze from the ocean cools the air, and just 
bends the springing tops of the young grass, find- 
ing their way up through last year’s mast. No 
sound in the air save a distant tinkle of cow-bells, 
and, at long intervals, a few clear bird-notes. The 
perfect Sabbath hush is everywhere. It seems | 
that one visiting the earth for the first time could 
hardly mistake the day, so peacefully does it rest 
in the sunshine. The orchard is a church, where 
neither choir nor visible preacher is needed. 

In the little swamp at the foot of the hill, a pair 
of honest brown thrushes walk about, now peck- 
ing daintily at some minute bit of bird-food, now 
pausing to dash their pretty wings in the pools 
left by last night’s rain, flutter a bit, and preen 
themselves on the grassy margin. 

Hark! How fearlessly that unseen cow strolls to | 
and fro in her pasture beyond the birches, tinkling | 
and jingling as she goes! Little she cares who} 
knows her whereabouts. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to bell some people we know? How should 
we like that particular ornament, ourselves ? 

These apple-trees against which we are leaning | 
are perfect types of good old age. Gray, mould- | 
ering, mossy, they are yet covered with buds, | 
some a tender green, that shall be for shade in the | 
hot August sun, some pink-tipped, with promise 
of mellow fruitage. One of these, propped against 
the winter winds, stands leaning on his cane, like | 
a venerable grandsire, his head bared to the spring | 
sunshine, content in serene thought of long years 
of usefulness, endurance and hope. | 

As I lie quietly on the grass, the birds gather | 
curiously, and speculate upon my possible char- | 
acter and attributes, as if I were some strange 
Ichthyosaur newly brought to light. If it be in- 
deed pleasant to attract attention in this busy | 
world of ours, one’s vanity cannot help being 


lost in the delight of full song. 
Wituis Boyp ALLEN. 
— ~or a 
CHILDHOOD. 
We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 


God hath his small interpreters, 
The child must teach the man. 


—John G. Whittier. 
— ~@>— aan 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


For some time a feeling of alarm has existed in 
England as to the condition of the naval forces of 
that country. It has been repeatedly asserted, by 
men of authority, that the navy is in many ways 
defective. It is said that there are not war-ships 
enough; that the equipment of those already ex- 
isting is unsatisfactory ; that the dock-yards and 
arsenals and naval stations are neither sufficient 
nor well equipped. 

A London newspaper recently declared that ‘as 
regards naval armaments, we have been caught 
napping by France”’; and that ‘‘France has pushed 
on her ironclads and her cruisers with amazing 
steadiness and speed.” 

This is a matter of very great importance to 
England, and of no small interest to the other 
nations of the earth. Itis not too much to say 
that upon the strength and efficiency of the British 
navy depends not only the safety, but the very 
existence, both of British commerce and of the 
British Empire itself. 

In order to protect the Empire and its commerce, 
moreover; it is earnestly declared that the navy 
should be twice as strong as that of any other 
single power. 

The many and remote colonies and dependencies 
of Britain must be defended from attack, and this 
can only be done by naval forces. The naval 
stations, trade routes and coaling stations which 


tickled, as he walks to and fro in field and wood, | Great Britain holds all over the globe must be in 
at the interest he excites in the furred and ows like manner protected. The commerce of Great 
ered creatures about him. Britain is vastly larger than that of any rival | 
In my quiet studies of bird life, I take long | power, and fleets must be maintained to secure | 
strolls of a bright afternoon, often covering miles | the continuance of this commercial ascendency. 
before my return. When I pass through the| England depends upon India, Russia, Australia 
‘lower pasture,”’ a flock of sheep spy me, and) and America for at least half the food consumed 
presently one aged member drops her head, nib-| by its population; for a large portion of its bread- 
bles a little, pauses, and starts toward me. The) stuffs and its meat. If her commerce in these 
rest follow with various gaits, some trotting, some | were crippled, a fearful state of misery, the product 
bounding over little shrubbery thickets, the lambs | of high prices in food, must inevitably ensue to 
galloping in an awkwardly wooden fashion like | her. 
so many woolly rocking-horses. And there remains the serious subject of the 
Sometimes I have a bit of salt in my pocket,| home defence. England has long been safe from 
which they accept with a patronizing air. Hav-| hostile attack, by reason of her being an island, 
ing bribed them to remain where they are by | unapproachable by an army by land. But this 
pouring a supply of salt on the grass, I start off| safety has always depended on her having been, 
once more, in cautious pursuit of some rare wood-| in consequence of her naval superiority, the 
warbler whose song reaches me from a neighbor- | ‘‘mistress of the seas.”’ 
ing clump of pines. 





It has been because her 
| navy has been strong enough to hold the British 
Presently a monotonous breathing and sniffing | Channel against all comers. 

is heard just behind me, together with the soft | It is certain that any country which has a large 
patter of forty-eight little hoofs on the crisp turf.| seaboard must, in order to be safe, have a very 
As I turn my head the foremost sheep halts, and| strong navy to protect it. This fact applies to the 
the rear guard instantly tumble over those in| Island of Great Britain; and it even more forcibly 
front. The lambs, of course, are always in the | applies to a continent like ours, where there is on 
way, and are being perpetually run against and | both sides a very long and exposed seaboard. 


| louder and clearer, until the musician was again | might be to both countries, nothing less than a 


cordial and earnest desire formally expressed by 
Canada to enter into union can be accepted by 
the United States. 

A union brought about by force or by intrigue, a 
union into which the people of the Dominion en- 
tered reluctantly, would be no union worth hav- 
ing. The United States would add a serious 
difficulty to the problem of government where it 
has problems enough already. 

If the people of Canada say that they will 
| never desire heartily to unite with their neighbors 
peyey the flag of the Republic, the only answer 

to be made is, Then we never desire to have you 
join us. 

But is it so certain that they will never wish to 

‘eles into the American family? It is beyond 
| question that there are to-day more Canadians 
| than ever before who look to what they call ‘an- 
| nexation,’”’ and which we prefer to call ‘‘union,”’ 
| as a desirable thing. 
Three years ago not a public man of good 
| standing in the Dominion, from Prince Edward to 
| Vancouver, had ventured to declare himself in 
| favor of annexation. At present there are many 
| prominent politicians who are not afraid to take a 
stand in favor of annexation. 

It is true that threats of secession from the 
Dominion and alliance with the United States 
have been made repeatedly. British Columbia 
was once almost on the verge of rebellion, because 
the government did not keep its promise to build 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad promptly enough 
to suit the people of the Pacific province. 

The maritime provinces, too, and Manitoba, 
when they had grievances, openly considered 
secession and annexation as remedies; but these 
were merely temporary and local freaks. Now 
there are men who favor union with the United 
States for Canada as a whole for the good of 
Canada. 

There must, in any event, be three parties whose 








| consent must be had before such a union can take 


place—the people of Canada, the government of 
Great Britain, and the people of the United States. 
We have placed the three carefully in the proper 
order. First, the Canadians must wish it; next, 
England must permit it; thirdly, the United 
States must agree. 

It would be an impertinence to Canada for the 
people of this country to urge them to join us, 
and it would be a species of insult and an act of 
hostility toward Great Britain to promote the en- 
terprise actively ; but one who keeps his eyes open 
can hardly help seeing what is going on across 
the border, and it is not impertinent for Ameri- 
cans to consider among themselves what they 
would say if Canada should wish to become a 
part of the great Republic. 

At the same time, while it is evident that events 
have a tendency to make the idea of union more 
acceptable to Canada than it formerly was, and 
while the constant intercourse between the two 
countries is drawing the two peoples nearer to- 
gether, let no one suppose that union is close at 
hand. 

It must be years before the idea can make the 
requisite progress, and it may be that the course 





tipped over and trodden upon by their elders. An eminent English general recently declared 


I am half-inclined to be vexed, such a ludicrous | that if a hostile army could effect a landing on | 
figure I cut, stealing about the pasture with a pair| the island, it could march unresisted to the very | 


of field-glasses after the shyest of game, and! heart of London. 
twelve sheep marching solemnly at my heels. | tary authorities that therefore London should be 
Then it touches me to think of these lambs—the | provided with a vast system of military fortifica- 
universally chosen types of innocence, nay, of | tion. But it seems now to be recognized, by the 
our own risen Lord on the throne, pure, white | best authority, that the way to protect London, 


It is proposed by some mili- 


of events will be so shaped that even those who 
| now favor union will again change their minds, 
and oppose it. The future will determine all that, 
and Americans can only maintain an attitude of 
interested watchfulness. 

But, as we said at the beginning, it is a sublime 
idea. Never in the history of the world have two 
| great nations come together and become one by 


| war or dynastic revolution. What a splendid 
| spectacle America would present to the world if 
| such a union could be accomplished! In the Old 
| World war tears nations to pieces, or unites them 
| by force. Is it reserved for our great Republic to 
attract foreign States to join us of their own free- 
will ? 
——~+or—__— 
THINGS A LADY HATES. 


She hates dirt. Every morning she begins a new 
campaign against dirt, hunts it down wherever it 
hides itself, and abolishes it. She hates it just as 
much where it is seen by no eyes but her own, as she 
does where the lady next door can see it. She hates 
it in the cellar, in the garret, in the backyard, in the 
cupboard, in the shed. She pursues it where it col- 
lects in heaps, and where it powders itself upon 
hard surfaces in the form of dust. 

Almost every woman detests dirt where it can be 
seen by the prying eyes of neighbors, but a lady 
abominates it rather more where it is never seen. 
She loves cleanliness for its own sake, and will have 
it at all costs. 

She has the eye of a lynx in finding dirt. No 
sophistry of a careless brother or lazy husband can 
make her think a room clean when it is not. She 
knows dust when she sees it. She descries it from 
afar, and comes down upon it with her duster like a 
wolf upon the fold, or rather like an angel with 
feathery wings. 

But she does not approve of feather dusters, which, 
as she remarks, set the dust flying in the air, only to 
settle again upon the furniture as soon as her back 
is turned. She is not content until she has gathered 
the dust, and shaken it out of the window into the 
universe. That is where it belongs, but, owing to 
the total depravity of inanimate things, it returns 
to vex her righteous soul, and rouse it to renewed 
hostilities on the following day. 

She hates disorder, though not as intensely as she 
does dirt, and she has sometimes peculiar ideas of 
what disorder is; but she hates disorder, neverthe- 
less, and generally has a place for everything, even 
though she does not always put everything in its 
place. 

As a rule, a lady is a natural lover of order, and 
many interiors are complete triumphs over the ten- 
dency to chaos that pervades all creation. 

Ah, those shelves, those drawers, those chests, 
where, at this moment, next summer’s “things’’ are 
all so nicely put away in neat parcels, labelled, smell- 
ing of camphor, where neither moth can corrupt nor 
boy break through and throw about! 

How scrupulous, too, she is upon the point of 
courtesy! How she detests everything that savors 
of the uncivil, the too familiar, the omission of the 
polite observances which go so far to redeem and 
dignify human life! She would almost rather die 
than commit a discourtesy; but then there is little 
danger of her coming to an untimely end for such a 
cause, since a true lady cannot commit a discour- 
tesy. 

— _ -— +r ——$ 


ACCIDENTS OF BIRTH. 


The Companion lately mentioned the fact that but 
for an accident in each case, the poets Leigh Hunt 
and Campbell would have been Americans and sung 
the glory of the new Republic instead of that of 
England. 

Its readers may not know that John Milton, when 
the Restoration of King Charles imperilled his 
liberty and life, made arrangements for emigrating 
to this country, in which case Paradise Lost would 
have been the first-fruits of a Yankee muse, and 
been issued probably from Boston presses. Milton 
was deterred from his contemplated removal by the 
earnest protestation of his friends. 

Madame Campan, in one of her private letters to 
| her son, says that the Empress Josephine, after her 

divorce, greatly desired to take up her residence in 
the United States and requested Napoleon to permit 
her to go. He refused, saying that he would not 
allow her to undergo the dangers of the voyage. 
Madame Campan reports Josephine as replying, 
passionately : 

“‘Ah, there is one obstacle then, which you respect— 
the sea? Would that it could shut.you out from the 
accomplishment of your wishes now, that in your 
disappointment you might become the great man 
which God meant you to be!”’ 

The French writer assures us that there is little 
doubt that if Josephine had come to the United 
States, the emperor, on the day of his humiliation 
and defeat, would have followed her across the 
Atlantic, instead of appealing to the protection of 
the English crown. 

What effect such leaven as that of two men like 
Milton and Bonaparte would have had upon the 
destinies of the immature nation and State, we leave 
for the readers of history to imagine for themselves. 

So great is the warring chaos of races, creeds and 
characters in this country, that the influence of a 
single man, however great or ambitious, can have 
but a limited scope and soon is lost, like a wave in 
the counter-currents of the sea. 


4 
or 


THEY FAIL. 


There are many men who lose the race of life 
from incertitude of purpose. They are easily dis- 
tinguished among their fellows: the collegian who 
goes restlessly from one special course to another; the 
business man who makes one venture after another, 
drawing back from each in affright as soon as it is 
begun; the élergyman whose sermons wander in aim 
through a dozen outlying fields of thought until his 
hearers grow wearied with trying to follow him. Like 
Reuben, they may have “the excellency of dignity 
and the excellency of power;” but unstable as water 
they do not excel. 

It is usually, too, the most brilliant men who are 
thus tempted by their imaginations out of the direct 
path. Inthe old fable it was the active, energetic 
hare that sprang from side to side, and so lost the 
prize, while the dull, plodding tortoise made straight 
for the goal. 

All literature and philosophy, from the days of 
| David until now, are full of maxims and lectures 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








which urge this steadfast directness of aim upon 
young people. 

But, like all merits, it may be exaggerated into a 
vice. Many a man pursues some laudable aim in 
life with the inexorable directness of an iron engine 
which crushes down all that comes in its way. The 
world has been laid waste more than once by the 
tread of a man of inflexible will toward the goal of 
his ambition. 

In almost every school or family there is a member 


who “has his way,” to the destruction of the com- | 


fort and against the wishes of every one else. If it 
be a question of morals, it is well that the good 
cause is upheld by a strong hand; but the individual 


with an iron will is apt to sustain by it each of his | 


own selfish claims or petty opinions. 
fhe unswerving, steady march usually conducts us 
to victory, but it is as well to inquire whether it is 
God’s flag or our own that we carry with us on the 
march. 
+r 


SEVERE CRITICISM. 


A slight incident may change a person’s entire | 


career. A distinguished Massachusetts lawyer re 
lates the following story: 

“T think it is very likely that I should have been a 
poet, and perhaps a struggling literary man by ocecu- 
pation, if it had not been for a criticism which my 
father once passed upon one of my early efforts. 

“T had just entered college, and was full of literary 
enthusiasm, when I became seized with an inspira- 
tion to write a poem on ‘The Destiny of America.’ 

“T had burned a great deal of midnight oil over 
the effusion, and had polished it up to my satisfac- 
tion, when I finally ventured, with feelings of imin- 
gled fear and pride, to submit it to my father’s 
judgment. I shall not forget the little scene. It 
was evening, and he was sitting in front of a large 
wood fire. 

**So you have written a poem, eh?’ said he. 
me read it.’ 

“IT sat in trepidation while he struggled through 
the rather long effort. Finally he finished, and 
looked over at me. 

“*Humph!’ said he. 
this?’ 

***About three weeks.’ 

“*Polished it up to your entire satisfaction?’ 

“Fea, ae, 

“*A very fair piece of composition, and I have 
but one criticism to offer.’ 

“T looked up eagerly. ‘What is it, sir?’ I asked. 

“ «That it lacks fire.’ 

“And, saying this, my father threw my poem into 
the fire. 

“TI thought this very graphic criticism was terribly 


‘Let 


‘Have you worked long over 


severe at the time, but as I recall the structure and | 


expression of the poem, I have no doubt that it was 
perfectly just. My subsequent better knowledge 
has convinced me many times that I have no poetic 


gift whatever, and that being the case, it was no | 


more nor less than a kindness fur my father, who 
quickly recognized the want of merit in my verses, 
to save me all further waste of time in that direc- 
tion.” 

—_— ~@> ——— 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography has been called one of the eyes of his- 
tory, and the two branches of knowledge do have a 
close connection with each other. Human experi- 
ence frequently binds together places and events 
which seem to have nothing in common. 

An instance in point is to be found among the 
names which appear on the map of Australia. At 
the northwestern corner of that continent is a gulf 
named Admiralty Gulf. It has little enough of his- 
tory of its own; but the northern side of it is formed 
by a long, narrow-necked promoatory, which bears 
the name Bougainville. 

Cape Bougainville was named for M. de Bougain- 
ville, the first Frenchman who ever made a voyage 
round the world. His name was perhaps the only 
one the point'was ever called by, for the natives had 
little acquaintance with their coast. 
however, an occasion a few years earlier than that 
voyage, upon which a slight change in the fortunes 
of the gallant navigator might have connected his 
name with the American Continent in a way that 
would have concerned these colonies most directly. 

Bougainville was a soldier before he was a sailor, 
and in 1759 he held a commission under the Marquis 
de Montcalm in Canada. It is said that it was his 
intention to supply the garrison of Quebec with pro- 
visions, and that on the flight on which General 
Wolfe climbed the Heights of Abraham, this French 
officer missed by only a hair’s-breadth frustrating 
that design. 

Had Bougainville succeeded in his plans on that 
occasion, much of the history of our country might 
have been changed, and it is extremely probable 
that the point of land on the north side of Admiralty 
Gulf would have borne some other name. 

— +o —- 
IMPROVISING. 

The very young child is not always father of the 
man. Chopin, the musician, was in early infancy so 
sensitive that he could not hear music without cry- 
ing, and resisting all attempts to appease him. This 
hostile attitude toward music did not continue very 


long. The music of the piano-forte changed his 
mood. He learned to enjoy the music and to play 


the instrument. 
At nine years of age he played the piano with 
such skill that he took partinaconcert. At fifteen 


he astonished all who heard him by his wonderful | 


improvisations on the piano. 

His father, the principal of a boarding-school, was 
absent one evening during study hours from the 
school-room, and the assistant master could not 
manage the noisy boys. Chopin happened just then 
to enter the room, and seeing the disorder, said to 
the boys that he would improvise a pretty story if 
they would keep quiet. At once they were silent. 
Chopin had the lights extinguished, took his seat at 
the piano, and began as follows: 

“Robbers set out to plunder a house. They come 
nearer and nearer. Then they halt, and put up the 
ladders they have brought with them. But just 
when they are about toenter through the windows, 
they hear a noise within. This gives them a fright. 


There was, | 


They run away to the woods. There, amidst the 
stillness and darkness of the night, they lie down, 
and before long fall asleep.” 

Chopin had been illustrating his words by the 
music as he went along, and at this part of the story 
he began to play softly and more softly, until his 
auditors, like the robbers, were fast asleep. As soon 
as he accomplished this feat he crept quietly out of 
the room, and called the servants, who came in with 
lights. Then, with a tremendous crashing chord, 
the pianist roused the boys suddenly from their 
slumbers. 








a +e si 
CLASSIFICATION. 

M. Maspero, a famous Egyptologist, who has given 
the world much valuable knowledge through his study 
of the relics of the ancient Egyptian civilization, 
related, in a recent lecture, a singular experience 
| which he had in bringing back to Europe an Egyp- 
|tian mummy. It was a mummy of a king, and an 
important contribution to an archeological collec- 
tion, and M. Maspero fancied that the custom-house 


duty. 


The first of these functionaries whom he encoun- 
tered, however, insisted upon doing his full duty. 
He opened the box which contained the mummy, 
and exclaimed: “Halloa! what have we here?” 

“A Pharaoh—a genuine Pharaoh, of the sixth 
dynasty,” said the scientist. 

“A—a Pharaoh?” said the puzzled officer; “I 
don’t seem to remember what the duty on Pharaohs 
is. 

He set to work to look up “the Pharaohs” in his 
tariff schedule, but found no such article entered in 
the list. 

“This importation,” said the officer, finally, “does 
not seem to be provided for under the statutes. 


that it seems to belong to. 
Pharaoh as dried fish.” 

So M. Maspero paid the tariff on dried fish on his 
mummy. His experience was not unlike that of 


I shall classify your 


We 
shall have to follow our usual rule in such cases, and | 
class it with the highest-taxed article of the kind | 


officers would not insist too rigidly upon payment of | 


| MD. DE WATTEVILLE, 


| Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 


| Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try | 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches.”. They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
—_——_—_—_——— 

**What is the best book to help a young mah?” Ans. 
| “Kent’s New Commentary, a Manual for Young Men,” 
by C. H. Kent, Davenport, Iowa, és the best. ($1.00, post- 
| paid.) Take our advice, send for a copy; it will pay you 


a hundred-fold to know its secrets, how to win. [Adv, 
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IMPORTANT. 
V HEN visiting New York City, save Express and 

Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union 
Hotel, opposite Grand Central ps 600 rooms at 
$l and upwards per day. European plan. You can live 
better for the money at the Grand Union than any other 
first-class hotel in the City. Send 6c, in stamps and get 
12s-page Guide of New York City, with Map. Mention 
COMPANION and extra copy will be mailed free, Address, 
Advertising Department Grand Union Hotel, New York, 
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Pansies, bear three times as many flowers of the richest colors, 7 col- 
ars mized, pkt.25c. SPECIAL OF FER—For 665¢, or 33 letter stamps 
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another man of science, an English naturalist, who | 


had been collecting some living specimens in a tropi- 
eal country. Returning to England, he set out from 
London to Cambridge with a monkey in a basket 
and a tortoise in one of his travelling bags. 
As he was buying his railway ticket, the monkey 
popped his head out of the basket. 
“We shall have to charge you three shillin’s for 
| the dog, sir,” said the ticket-seller. 
a “It’s not a dog,’ said the naturalist; “it’s a mon- 
| key. 

“Monkeys classes as dogs, sir,’ replied the ticket- 
seller, ‘‘and pays three shillin’s.” 

The naturalist protested in vain, and paid his three 
shillings on the monkey. Then he drew the tortoise 
out of the bag, and asked: “And must I buy a ticket 
for this, too?” 

The ticket-seller looked curiously at the turtle for 
a moment, and then replied: “No, sir. Dogs is dogs, 
and monkeys is dogs; but tortoises is hinsects!” 


—_—__@r— 
RIGHT OF WAY. 


It is of course generally understood that all the 
interest the public owns in the land over which our 
highways pass is simply the right of way. The land 
belongs, as it did before the road was located, to the 
several estates from which it was taken. If at any 
| time the road is discontinued, the land goes back to 
| those estates. 
| Plain as this any sa is, there are curious ques- 
| tions of right arising from time to time. An inter- 
| esting one came up in connection with fishing rights 
a few years ago. An English road had crossed a 
little stream by a ford from a time so early that no 
one knew the beginning of the usage. 

In later years, when fishing rights became valu- 
able, the owners of land along the stream made its 
waters private property, as they had a right to do. 
The ford, however, belonged to the public as a thor- 
oughfare. Could the traveller cast his line for a fish 
while passing through the water? Clearly this 
would be an act of trespass. 

But this did not settle all the points at issue before 
|the public yielded. A bridge was built over the 
stream just below the ford. No formal discontinu- 
ance of the old passage could, however, be obtained. 
People continued to drive through the stream, to the 
serious injury of the fishing rights above and below. 

Naturally the owners of the land tried to prevent 
travel through the water. It was contended, on the 
other part, that the horses were accustomed to drink 
| on their way by the ford, and that the bathing of 
their legs in the water refreshed them. These were 
| held to be conveniences of travel, and were not sur- 
| rendered by the building of the bridge. 


a ~e@— 
HOW TO GET A STOVE. 

Mrs. Grant, one of the good women of the Sani- 

| tary Commission, was in charge of a soldiers’ home 

| and hospital at Cairo. As became a person in such 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


blooming Kinds, consisting of 
Variegated. 
Deep Carmine. 
Blush. 
Crimson, 
Dark Crimson. 
Orange. 
Pink. 
Deep Blush. 
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White. 
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| a position, she knew how to take very decided action | 


| in an emergency. 


| A Wisconsin regiment was stationed for some 
| time in the regimental barracks near the Home. The 
| hospital kitchen of the barracks had a poor stove. 
| It smoked; it burned! it utterly refused to do the 
needed delicate cooking for invalids. Four of the 


| men belonging to the regiment, having been detailed | 


| to the Home, often asked permission to take over 
toast, gruel and articles of light diet to their sickest 
comrades. 

At last one day, meeting the surgeon, Mrs. Grant 
asked why he did not obtain a new stove from the 
quartermaster. The surgeon replied that he had 
made the endeavor, but without success, the quarter- 
master being so accustomed to complaints that it 
| was difficult to make any impression on him. 


| Soon after the hospital steward came over for | 


| some article of cooking. Mrs. Grant said to him, 
| privately, “If you will put that old stove into the 
river, I will have all your hospital cooking done at 
the Home until you get a new one.” 

The stove soon disappeared. The Home cooked 
daily for all the sick of the regiment. Two weeks 
went by, and then the quartermaster, finding that 

| the hospital had no stove at all, sent a new one. As 
Mrs. Grant said, ‘‘What people must have, they must 
have.” 
+Oer 


FRENCH ELECTIONEERING. 


The French people have some pretty ways of elec- 
tioneering. 


Paris selling fresh rolls, upon each of which was 
pasted a rose-colored label containing the notice an- 
nexed : 

Souvenir of the Election 

of Jan. 27, 1889. 

| THE BOULANGER QUESTION. 
| What he Promises. 
\ Seek within what he will give us. 

These elegant rolls found many purchasers, who 
proceeded forthwith to take a bite, only to discover 
that the rolls were stuffed with hay! As Boulanger 
in French means baker, the little joke had some 
success, but did not defeat the general. 
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During the recent contest between M. | 
Jacques and General Boulanger, boys went about | 


























/ NEW MID-SUMMER LETTUCE, 233”, 


__ the best of all Lettuces for use throughout the Summer. 
Firm heads, most attractively colored outside, with large, ric 
Y golden yellow heart within, as tender and brittle as can be 
Peculiarly fine in flavor, 


e & RARE NOVELTIES FoR (889: 


briefly described above, are now first introduced, and can only be had direct from us. Seed ofany oa 
In order to introduce BURPEE’S SEEDS to thousands of new cus- = 
ents we will mail one packet each of thes 
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A GRAND NEW ONION from GREECE, = 
Unlike all others in form, extremely handsome, = 
with thin, brown-yellow skin. Very early, of un-5 
usually mild, pleasant flavor, most remarkable = 
from the fact that it is the first and only one of= 
the large, mild Adriatic Onions that is really a= 
good keeper. Solidand fine grained, zt remains as = 
mild and sweet flavored in mid-winter as when = 
reshly gathered. A great acquisition, furnishing = 
resh, mild Onions ad/ the year round. 

Per packet 15 cents; or2 packets for 25 cents. 


BURPEE’S WHITE GEM WATERMELON 


A unique new variety from China; really a gem, 
both in distinct beauty and delicious quality. 
Ripens eardy, pale vine Pa prolific, and is ¢ 
sweetest of all watermelons. Theskin is a cream 
white color, while the flesh is rich, bright pink, 
crisp and juicy. See beautiful colored plate in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1889. 
Per packet, 15 cents; or 2 packets for 25 cents. 
Of early, quic 
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Per packet, 15cents; per 0z., go cents 





above Novelties, AND ALSO one 


e New Volunteer Tomato,—very bright colored, smooth and early,—New Peerless 
abbage,—early, large and solid,—New Model Carrot,—the best in quality andappearance,—Globe Dan- 
ers Onion,—finest strain,—Burpee’s Golden Upright Pepper.—largest, sweetest, and most handsome, 

. . + aha 08 Cucumber,—Burpee’s Improved 
Blood Beet,—New Earliest Carmine Radish,—Sugar Pumpkin and Burpee’s Surehead Cabbage, 
—the famous “‘al/ head and always sure to head Cabbage.” 


The above FIFTEEN PACKETSof THE CHOICEST and NEW VEGETABLES 
at standard retail prices are worth $1.35, but we will send the entire 
collection, neatly boxed, by mail, Jostpaid, toany address, for only 50 Cc e 
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e have the Largest Mail Seed Trade in America, 


RANTED SEEDS, and this Remarkable Offer is 
made to induce thousands more to TEST OUR SEEDS. 


hasers, pe majority of whom we hope to retain as regular customers. 
ave not already re- 9 for 1889, enlarged and improved,amost 
eived a copy, ask for BURPEE $ FARM ANNUAL complete book of 168 pages, with beautiful 
colored plates, and hundreds of z//ustrations from nature. 
Plants, and Thoroughbred Stock. It is full of useful information to every progressive farmer andgardener, 
Entirely free from exaggerated descriptions, it offers THE BEST SEEDS at fair prices. Write to-day. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen 


= Nos. 475-477 W. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 


Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed to all pur- 
DER NOW, and if you 


| 
It tells all about the BEST SEEDS, Bulbs, 








| Purifies 
the Blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


Creates 
an Appetite. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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from Africa an aged missionary. His name was 
spoken with reverence. When he went into an 
assembly the people rose; when he spoke in 


| public there was a deep silence. Princes stood | 


uncovered before him; nobles invited him to their 
homes. 

He had added a province to the church of Christ 
on earth; had brought under the Gospel influence 
the most savage of African chiefs; had given the 





told him she had a report to make on Billy’s condi- | 


ion. 

| “I have been playing detective,” said she. “I | 
made up my mind that a gentle animal wouldn’t be- | 
come a fractious one without cause, and I had my 
suspicions that the cause was—Tom. So for two 
| weeks I have been watching him, and I find my 
suspicions were correct. He teases the horse when- 
| ever he has a chance. 

“If he sits in the carriage, waiting for one of us 
| to make a call, he keeps flicking Billy with the whip, 
}and what with the expectation of the tickling and | 


| the tickling itself, the horse becomes too nervous to | 


| translated Bible to strange tribes; had: enriched | stand still. 


MARCH. 

Th. 21. First German Reichstag opened, 1871. 
Fr. 22. Stamp Act signed, 1765. 
Sa. 23. Reform Bill passed the House of Commons, 1832. | 
Su. 24. Savoy and Nice ceded to France, 1860. | 
Mo. 25. Abolition of the Slave Trade by England, 1807. 
Tu. 26. Beethoven died, 1827. 

We. 27. Pres. Johnson vetoed the Civil Rights Bill, 1866. 








For the Companion. 


A DREAM. 


O daffodils! gay daffodils! 
There is no snow upon the hills, 
The white sun blazes in the sky, 
The brooks are dancing merrily. 
A scent of Spring the keen air thrills; 
Where are you, sunny daffodils? 


“Impatient heart, we lie too deep 
For wintry winds to stir our sleep; 
Nor laughing water, wind, nor sun, 
Shall rouse us till our dream be done, 
Our slumber knows the sacred time 
Of Spring’s awakening rune and rhyme; 
When day with gold the blue sky fills, 
Then comes the dawn of daffodils.” 


O daffodils! dear daffodils! 
The winter all my spirit chills; 
Call to the Spring and bid her haste 
Toblush with green the meadow’s waste, 
Forestall her time and break the sod, 
Come up through every frozen clod, 
Assure us with your golden glow 
That wintry winds no more shall blow, 
That Spring the earth with rapture thrills, 
And smiles in you, bright daffodils, 


“Ah, Fancy’s fool! Across the sea 
Our kindred live; but aliens we; 
Call up the blossoms of your woods 
To star their native solitudes! 
The yellow violet shall appear, 
The spotted adder’s-tongue shall hear, 
The squirrel-cups with furry leaves 
Shall answer when the south wind grieves, 
And bloodroot buds like nuns-a-row 
Wrapped in their hoods shall mock the snow, 
While we who come from English hills 
Sleep on; ‘tis cold for daffodils.” 


Across my window snow and rain 
Beat fast, and hid the shining pane; 
The howling wind like dirges blew, 
The earth resumed its shroud anew. 
The frost-fiend locked the river fast, 
The brooks were hushed, their dancing past; 
My dream of sudden Spring-time fled, 
ynce more the flowers were dry and dead; 
Out of his urn old Winter spills 
Deep drifts above my daffodils. | 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


— +o = 
For the Companion. 


“ONLY A BOY.” 


More than a half century ago a faithful minis- | 
ter, coming early to the kirk, met one of his dea- | 
cons, whose face wore a very resolute but distressed | 
expression. 

“T came early to meet you,”’ he said. “I have 
something on my conscience to say to you. Pas- | 
tor, there must be something radically wrong in 
your preaching and work ; there has been only one 
person added to the church in a whole year, and 
he is only a boy.” 

The old minister listened. His eyes moistened, 
and his thin hand trembled on his broad-headed | 
cane. 

“T feel it all,’ he said. ‘I feel it, but God 
knows that I have tried to do my duty, and I can 
trust Him for the results.” 

“Yes, yes,”” said the deacon, “but ‘by their | 
Fruits ye shall know them,’ and one new member, | 
and he, too, only a boy, seems to me a rather 
slight evidence of true faith and zeal. I don’t 
want to be hard, but I have had this matter on 
my conscience, and I have done but my duty in | 
speaking plainly.”’ 

“True,” said the old man; ‘but ‘Charity suffer- 
eth long and is kind; beareth all things, hopeth 
all things." Ay, there you have it; ‘hopeth all 
things.’ I have great hopes of that one boy, 
Robert. Some seed that we sow bears fruit late, 
but that fruit is generally the most precious of 
all.” 

The old minister went into the pulpit that day 
with a grieved and heavy heart. He closed his 
discourse with dim and tearful eyes. He wished 
that his work was done forever, and that he was 
at rest among the graves under the blooming 
trees in the old kirkyard. 

He lingered in the dear old kirk after the rest 
were gone. He wished to be alone. The place 
was sacred and inexpressibly dear to him. It had 
been his spiritual home from his youth. Before 
this altar he had prayed over the dead forms of a} 
bygone generation, and had welcomed the chil- 
dren of a new generation; and here, yes, here, he 
had been told at last that his work was no longer 
owned and blessed ! 

No one remained—no one? ‘Only a boy.” 

The boy was Robert Moffat. He watched the 
trembling old man. His soul was filled with lov- 
ing sympathy. He went to him, and laid his hand 
on his black gown. 

“Well, Robert ?”’ said the minister. 

“Do you think if I were willing to work hard 
for an education, I could ever become a preacher ?”’ 

‘*A preacher ?”” 

‘‘Perhaps a missionary.” 

There was a long pause. Tears filled the eyes 
of the old minister. At length he said, ‘‘This heals 
the ache in my heart, Robert. I see the Divine | 
hand now. May God bless you, my boy; yes, I | 
think you will become a preacher.”” 

Some few years ago there returned to London | 














| matting. 
| sometimes three, posts, twenty feet long, sunk three 


| not her request. 


with valuable knowledge the Royal Geographical 
Society, and had honored the humble place of his 
birth, the Scottish kirk, the United Kingdom and 
the universal missionary cause. 

It is hard to trust when no evidence of fruit 
appears. But the harvests of right intention are 
sure. The old minister sleeps beneath the trees in 
the humble place of his labors, but men remember 
his work because of what he was to that one boy, 
and what that boy was to the world. 

“Only a boy!” 

“Do thou thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine, or in another's day, 


And if denied the victor’s meed 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay.” 


Oe 
SAMOAN HOUSES. 


George Turner describes a native Samoan house as 
a gigantic beehive, thirty-five feet in diameter, a 
hundred in circumference, and raised from the 
ground by a number of short posts at intervals of 
four feet from each other all round. The spaces be- 
tween these posts, which may be called open doors 
or windows all round the house, are shut in at night 
by roughly plaited cocoanut-leaf blinds. 


The floor is raised six or eight inches with rough 
stones, then an upper layer of smooth pebbles, then 
some cocoanut-leaf mats, and then a layer of finer 
In the centre of the house there are two, 


feet into the ground, and extending to and support- 
ing the ridgepole. These are the main props of the 
building. 

The space between the rafters the natives fill u 
with what they call ribs, the wood of the bread- 
fruit tree, split up into small pieces, and joined to- 
gether so as to form a long rod the thickness of the 
thumb running from the ridgepole down to the 
eaves. All are kept in their places, an inch and a 
half apart, by cross pieces made fast with sinnet, 
or rope made out of cocoanut fibre. 

The thatch is laid on with great care and taste; 
the long, dry leaves of the sugar-cane are strung on 
to pieces of reed five feet long; they are made fast 
to the reed by overlapping the one end of the leaf, 
and pinning it with the rib of the cocoanut leaflet 
run through from leaf to leaf horizontally. The 
reeds thus fringed with the sugar-cane leaves hang- 
ing down three or four feet are laid on, beginning at 
the eaves and running up to the ridgepole, each one 
overlapping its fellow an inch or so, and made fast 
one by one with sinnet to the inside rafters. 

Upwards of a hundred of these reeds of thatch 
are required for a single row running from the eaves 
to the ridgepole. Another is then made, and so on 
all round the house. Two, three, or four thousand 
fringed reeds may be required for a good-sized house. 
The thatching, if well done, lasts for seven years. 

To collect the sugar-cane leaves and “sew” the 
ends on to the reeds is the work of the women. An 
active woman can sew fifty reeds in a day, and three 
men will put up and fasten to the roof of the house 
some five hundred in a day. 

The great objection to the thatch is that in gales 
it stands up like a field of corn, and then the rain 
pours into the house. 


~@> 
SHUNNED. 


What are the feelings of a man or a woman who 


| has risked life itself in an effort to save people from 


a pestilence, and is then shunned by every one, even 
after the danger of contagion has passed? What 
could have been the feelings of a poor woman who 
lived not far from Count Tolstoi’s estate, whose 
story is told in “The Truth about Russia’? 

The villagers had been greatly excited by the fact 
that several persons had been bitten by mad wolves. 
A widow lived in a cottage with her daughter-in- 
law and her little grandson. One day a wolf came 
out of the forest and attacked one of the widow’s 
dogs. The lad, thinking the wolf a strange dog, 


picked up a stick and struck it to make it leave tie | 


dog. 

Instantly the wolf left the dog and seized the lad. 
His cries brought out his grandmother, who saw him 
in danger of his life, and ran to save him. The 
wolf left the boy and rushed at the woman. As he 
came at her open-mouthed she thrust her naked 
hand down his throat. His teeth lacerated her arm, 
but she held on until the wolf choked. 

The boy, at her bidding, ran into the house for a 
knife; but it was some time before he could get it. 
The woman held her hand down into the wolf’s 
mouth until the boy came with the knife, and then 
killed the brute. 

The wolf had been the scourge of the neighbor- 
hood, and the peasants assembled with joy to see its 
carcass. Suddenly a great fear suggested that the 
wolf might have been mad, and that the woman 
might also go mad. 

Weak as she was from loss of blood, and suffering 
from her wounds, they seized her and shut her up in 
an outhouse without attendance, without water, 
without food and fire. For twenty-four hours she lay 
there, almost delirious with fever, not knowing but 
that she might have been bitten by a mad wolf. 

At last she was allowed to go at large, as she 
showed no signs of hydrophobia, but all her dogs 
were killed. She asked for either a dog or a man to 
protect her from other wolves. The peasants heeded 
She recovered, but for months the 
—- shunned her house, saying: ‘Who knows 

ut that she may suddenly go mad?” 


——— 
WHY BILLY WAS NERVOUS. 


Billy was a strong, beautiful horse, and the Bel- 
tons, who had recently bought him, pronounced him 
to be “just the thing for family use and family pet- 
ting.” They did not keep a coachman, but Tom 
White, a boy of fifteen, was hired to do odd jobs 
about the house, and to take care of Billy. Mr. 
Belton gave Tom very careful directions in regard 
to feeding and grooming the horse. 


For a time Billy was perfectly satisfactory, and 
as he seemed to be sleek and well fed, Tom’s care 
was also pronounced all that could be desired. As 
the weeks went on, however, the horse began to 
show faults which no one had suspected in him. He 
started as soon as uny one had entered the carriage, 
giving his driver no time to gather up the reins; he 
was perpetually uneasy, and finally developed a 
— of snapping at any one who approached his 
read. 

“It is odd,” said Mr. Belton, when he was told 
about it. “Billy is not the horse I thought him.” 

His wife made no reply, but a fortnight later she 


“At other times Tom passes in front of him, and | 
gives his nose a sudden rap to make him jump, and | 
| I have actually seen him creep softly into the barn 
| and suddenly appear at the horse’s head, to surprise 
| him into starting back. Tom means no harm, but | 
| he is ruining the horse nevertheless. Billy’s nervous | 








| system can’t stand the strain.’ 3 

| Next morning Tom was discharged, and his place 
| was filled by a steady-going fellow who not only 
| loved animals, but understood them, and who was 
| given at the outset a serious lecture on the treatment | 
| necessary to keep a horse good-tempered and happy. 





| Ina month Billy had began to regain his old con- | 





The stone cell in which the priest was confined 


| had a plank supported at both ends by insertion into 


slots in the walls. The plank served as a bed, and 
at night the priest jumped on it again and again, in 


| order to force the ends out of the shallow sockets. 


The Burman sentry peeped into the aperture of 
the door, and begged him to desist. 

“T am a priest,” said the convict, “and, as you 
must know, am forbidden by the law to sleep upon a 
raised bed.” 

By this time he had got the board free, and to dis- 
arm the sentry’s suspicions, lay down upon it and 
feigned sleep. The sentry returned to his post, but 
a few hours later he was alarmed to see the phoon- 
gyee walking softly down the passage. He had used 
the board as a lever to force out two of the bars in 
the door, and had managed to squeeze himself 
through the aperture. 

The sentry, a Buddhist, was embarrassed. To lay 
violent hands upon the holy convict was out of the 
question; to allow him to escape would bring pun- 
ishment upon himself. As the passage dvors were 
locked, and the priest safe for the present, the sen- 
try ventured to remonstrate with his charge on the 
impropriety of his behavior. 

The tramp of the relief guard was heard outside. 
The sentry knelt and implored the priest to return 


fidence in human nature, and before the winter was | to his cell. The door opened upon the tableau— 


over, he was gentleness itself. 


| 
| 


tO 
For the Companion. 
NED’S PHILOSOPHY. 


A thousand miles from mother’s gentle care, 
Ned clasped his father’s hand in sweet content; 
For Ned (wise three-year-old) is all aware 
How love enfolds him like the firmament. 
Weary at eve, outstretched the father lay, 
His black-eyed cherub nestling at his side. 
“Why do you come so close?” we heard him say. 
“Because I love you, papa,” Ned replied. 
“Why do you love me so?” the father said. 
“Cause you love me!” cried Ned with coger joy. 


“Why do we both love one another, Nec 
“Because we both love mamma,” quoth the boy. 
O wisdom high and wonderful and sweet, 
Finding in love a reason for all things! 
O blessed child! beside whose eager feet 
The fadeless flower of love forever springs. 
M. E. BANNISTER. 


———<+@p—____ 
WASHING DAY. 


All soldiers, and, it is to be presumed, all soldiers’ 
| children, have heard of Mother Bickerdyke, who, as 
| an agent of the Sanitary Commission, did an untold 
amount of good during the war. The following is a 
good example of her work, and at the same time it 
| illustrates the different points of view from which 


| men and women may look at the same question. | 


| shaw, Mrs. Bickerdyke espied a huge pile of soiled 
| clothing—sanitary shirts and drawers, blankets and 
sheets—evidently prepared for some form of destruc- 
tion. 





| What is to be done with these?” she inquired, in 
a tone of remonstrance. 

“They are to be burned,” was the reply. 

“Burned!” sheexclaimed. “Burned! These goods 
that belong to us, and that the wives and mothers of 

the boys have worked so hard to send!” 
| Nothing else can be done with them,” was the 
answer; ‘‘you see they are soiled and bloody; there 
are too many of them to be washed, and they cannot 
be moved in this state.” 

“T’ll show you, sir, that they can be washed,” she 
| said; “don’t touch them until you hear from me.’ 

She went to the proper officer, and asked that a 
detail of seven men might be sent her for Monday. 
| The day sacred to the American wash-tub arrived, 
|and with it men, teams, barrels and kettles. The 
hospital yard was turned into a laundry. Washing, | 
wringing, boiling and drying, went rapidly on. | 
Tuesday the same. Wednesday likewise, and so of 
Thursday and Friday and Saturday. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke superintended every process, all 
the while attending to her sick; never forgetting at 
the right hour to give this one an egg, and that one 
awarm drink. New relays of men were sent each 
day; for the work was tiresome, and the super- 
vision was vigorous. 

“That’s not the way to wring!” she would ex- 
claim, and then seize the garment and give a speci- 
men twist, while her pupil looked on, in hopeless 
admiration. 

The men worked willingly, for everything Mrs. 
Bickerdyke did was right in their eyes. The clothes | 
were washed, dried, folded, boxed, and sent to the 
next point of destination. 








— A panne 
IN A POWDER-MILL EXPLOSION. 


The story of the Gambo powder-mills’ explosion | 
is one of the most tragic in the history of Maine. | 
Clinton B. Hooper was in the mill when the explo- 
sion occurred, and had an almost miraculous escape 
with his life. He is an old man now and totally 
blind. He gives the following account of the Gambo 
explosion : 


“The first thing I saw was a small blinding flash, 
which instantly grew brighter, and I jumped to get 
out of the way. had the presence of mind to fall 
flat on the floor of the mill. Then the horrible, 
deafening report came, and pieces of machinery, 
stones and sticks of timber passed over my head. 

“Luckily I was not struck by the missiles, but I 
was terribly burned by the powder, and got a dread- 
| ful shaking up. I lay on my bed for months, and 
never was good for much afterward.” 

One other man came out of the wreck, and did not 
think he was hurt much, if at all. His shoes were 
blown off his feet. He walked up the road, and be- 
- telling some men whom he met about the acci- 
dent. 

He was laughing and i himself on 
his escape. Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘I—feel awful 
—dizzy!” and sat down by the roadside. 

It was not ten minutes after that before he fell 
over, dead. The concussion had caused his death. 
The skin from the bottom of his feet was gone with 
his shoes. 

The men had always to look out — for acci- 
dents. One day a workman accidentally ignited 
some powder. He clapped his hand over it in a sec- 
ond. His hands were burned to a crisp, but the mills 
and their occupants were saved. 


omnes +~@>— 
NOT A GOOD JAILER. 

The warders in Burmese jails are nearly always 
men from the Punjab and Northern India. They 
are large and muscular, but the principal reason for 
selecting them is that they are not Buddhists. The 
Burman is sometimes employed as a warder, but his 





gentlemen at evening 


| On approaching the main hospital, says Mrs. Hen- | 





| Buddhist education often causes his prejudices to | 
come in collision with his official duties, as in the | 
case of the warder of whom the Cornhill Magazine | 
tells this story : 


A phoongyee, or Buddhist priest, in jail for steal- 
ing, had been placed in calltery confinement for | 
disobeying the prison rules. His influence as a 
= had persuaded a Burman warder to procure 
tim some betel nuts, which, being discovered in his 

| possession, caused his punishment. | 


a uniformed sentry in an attitude of supplication 
before a convict. 

The Punjabees, who formed the relief guard, 
not being Buddhists, had no respect for phoongyees. 
The convict-priest was promptly bundled into a new 
cell. 

—_——— 


PRINCES’ PLAYTHINGS. 


The three older sons of the Emperor William II. 
of Germany, who are now six, five and four years 
of age, are being brought up like soldiers under 
drill. They are generally dressed in military uni- 
forms, and are accustomed to playthings which, for 
the most part, have a military character. The ordi- 
nary toys of small children are almost unknown to 
these imperial boys, the oldest of whom is already a 
corporal in the great German army. 


The German papers relate an incident which, while 
it seems to show ignorance on the part of the princes 
of the ways of civilian life, indicates that they have 
a tendency to make playthings where they cannot 
find them. 

Not long ago, it is told, the chaplain of the im- 
perial court was received by the Emperor at the 
palace. He left his tall silk hat in an outer room, 
and was then invited into the Emperor’s study, 
where the two eldest boys were playing. On the 
chaplain’s entrance the boys were sent out by their 
father. 

It happened that a servant of the family had that 
morning been explaining to the young princes the 
mechanism of the “crush-hat,” which is carried by 
arties, and which shuts up 
when pressed in, as flat as a plate. The young 
princes had never seen anything of the kind. They 
were not, either, very familiar with the ordinary 
silk hat, it seems, for they were immediately im- 
pressed with the idea that the chaplain’s tall hat 
was one of the “crush” kind. 

Quite innocent, no doubt, of any intent to do harm, 
the boys experimented with the hat to see if it would 
“shut up.” It refused to shut. 

The boys squeezed it hard, but it resisted the 
pressure. The crown-prince,—the elder of the two,— 
who is not accustomed to being balked by his mili- 
tary playthings, took the hat, placed it upon the 
floor, and sat down upon it with all his weight. 
Then the hat yielded and “crushed” beautifully, and 
the boys gave a shout of triumph. 

Hearing the shout, the Emperor came out, as any 
other father would do, to see what was the matter, 
and found the good chaplain’s hat in ruins. 

The princes protested that they did not know that 
it was a helmet; and they had never known a helmet 
to behave in that way before. 

The chaplain was greatly amused by the incident, 
—more so than the Emperor was, no doubt,—and 
bore away the crushed and ruined hat as a souvenir 
of his acquaintance with the young crown-prince. 
There was, perhaps, a little naughtiness, as well as 
a certain innocence, in the princes’ play, but they 
are sternly reared by their imperial parents, and 
indulged ‘n no waywardiiess. 


a — — 
BESPOKEN. 


The new teacher in some rural districts, if he is 
young and unmarried, is often supposed to have 
matrimonial designs on the young ladies of the dis- 
trict, no matter how innocent he may be of any such 
intention. Sometimes his supposed preference for 
one or another is made the subject of gossip, and 
occasionally the teacher is even the innocent cause 
of most absurd jealousies. 


A diffident young man, who chanced to be already 
engaged to be married, taught his first term of school 
in a Western rural district some years ago, and, in 
accordance with the rural custom, he did a great 
deal of “visiting around.” 

He spent one night at the house of an old farmer 
who had a daughter famous, not for her beauty, but 
for her lack of it. To enumerate her peculiarities of 
face and figure would be to give a catalogue of im- 

erfections. Those who regard bulk as a mark of 

eauty, who think a head of red hair, cut short and 
parted at the side, is an gittraction in a young lady, 
would have been charmed with “Becky Ann.” 

When our somewhat fastidious young teacher was 
introduced to this paragon, her uncomeliness was in- 
creased by the fact that she was barefooted and 
wore an inharmonious gown of green and yellow 
calico. 

Naturally enough his amazed gaze was fixed often 
on Miss Becky Ann during the evening. When he 
retired to his room for the night, he was followed by 
her father, who almost stupefied him by sayin’, with 
perfect gravity : 

“Look here, I’m goin’ to tell you something I 
reely think you’d orter know, ez it may save you 
from raisin’ any false hopes to have ’em dashed to 
the ground. I seen yer castin’ sheeps’ eyes at my 
Becky Ann all the evenin’, an’ it’s my bounden 
dooty to tell ye that she’s spoke for by Jarvis Sipes. 
Sorry for ye, young man, but Jarvis hez got ahead 
of you this time.” 


ee — 
LATE ADVICE. 


A middle-aged colored woman, who occasionally 
worked for a lady in an Eastern city, one day in- 
formed her employer that she could not do any more 
work for her, as she intended “gittin’ mah’ied.” 


“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady. “So you are going 
to be married?” 

“Yes’m, I is, fo’ sartain.”’ 

“Well, I hope, Rosa, that you have given the mat- 
ter careful consideration?” 

“Yeou'm.” 

Finding her in a receptive mood, the lady thought 
it an excellent time to give some advice on the sub- 
ject of matrimony, and she improved the occasion. 
Rosa listened patiently, and then said: 

“Dat’s so, lady, dat’s so! I tell yo’ dis gittin’ 
mah’ied aint no triflin’ business. I’se been mah’ied 


Jo’ times already — lady, en I knows dat w’at 


you done say is a solemn fac’.” 


— +> - -_—— 
“Who is whistling in school?” said the teacher. 


“Me,” said the new scholar; “didn’t you know I 
could whistle?” 
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For the Companion. 
A “COME DOWN.” 


Miss Ethel Isabel was a dainty Paris doll, 

And she travelled with a trunk, you must know; 
She’d more charms than I can mention, 
And attracted much attention 

Wherever she was called upon to go. 


She had eyes of brightest blue and curly golden hair, 
And a wonderful complexion fair to see; 

She could sweetly say ““Mamma,” 

And articulate “Papa,” 
For an educated Paris doll was she. 


And she was so very grand all other dolls she scorned, 
Save those which wore the latest style of dress; 
And those beneath her station, 
She viewed with indignation, 
Which was very, very silly, you’ll confess. 


But one day she went a-calling with her ten-year-old 
mamma, 
And with dignity upon the sofa sat, 
While the little human misses, 
With many hugs and kisses, 
Enjoyed themselves with merry childish chat. 


And as they chatted on, such a dreadful 
thing occurred 
To disturb and shock Miss Ethel Isabel. 
For the little spaniel, Fido 
(Always up to some such dido), 
Far quicker than I’m able here to tell, 


Jumped upon the silent damsel and 
dragged her to the floor. 
And so little for her “foreign style” 
cared he, 
That ere she could be defended 
And Fido’s frolic ended, 
A humiliated rag baby was she. | 


O Paris dolls, take warning, and profit 
by this tale. 
Be not scornful lest 
with scorn. 
For it may be well to mention 
You are but a new invention; 
Rag babies were known an prized ere 
you were born. M. D. BRINE. 


you also meet 


—————— 
For the Companion. 
WATER-CRESSES. 


“Will you buy some water-cresses, 
please ?”’ 

Aunt Rachel put on her spectacles, 
and took a good look at the little 
pedler on her doorstep. 

“Why, Teddy Armstrong 
exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Teddy, soberly. 

‘Why are you peddling cresses, 

Ted ?”” 

“Well, I broke a pane of glass be- 
cause I played ball when mother had 
forbidden me, and I’ve got to earn the money 
to pay for it. That’s the fiftieth time I’ve told it. 
Everybody says, ‘Why, Teddy Armstrong!" and 
won’t buy a cress till I tell ’em about it.” 

Aunt Rachel glanced sympathetically at the 
boy’s downcast rosy face. 

“Come in, Ted. I'll take two quarts every day 
of you. I can’t help thinking your mother is a 
wise woman. Have a cookie? ‘They’re fresh 
from the oven.” 

Ted was staring eagerly in the direction of a 
panful of crisp cookies. 

“Why, yes, Aunt Rachel, thank you, but I was 
looking at those crutches. I didn’t know you had 
crutches !”” 

Aunt Rachel picked up a pair of crutches which 
stood in a corner, and stroked the velvet arm-pads 
tenderly. 

“My Jem’s,” 
years.” 

“And they’re just the right length, with spring 
bottoms and everything! You see, Aunt Rachel, 
I know a fellow who lives out where I go for 
cresses, and he’s lame. He has a pair of wooden 
crutches just like two poles; but he’s outgrown 
’em, and his mother can’t get money enough to 
buy him a pair like those, and if you don’t want 
them, why, you know, he might have them.” 

Aunt Rachel surveyed the crutches thought- 
fully. 

“T’)1 sell °em to you for adollar, Ted,” she said, 
at length. Ted looked at her with a touch of 
scorn on his frank face. 

“But he’s such a poor fellow, Aunt Rachel.’’ he 
began. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Rachel, ‘‘so I thought you 
would be pleased to give him these crutches. 
Isn’t your cress business good ?”’ 

“Oh, I see!’’ said Ted, a little shamefacedly. 
‘Indeed I would! I'll pay you a dollar for them, 
and call to get them to-morrow.” 

Poor Phil Austin found the new crutches almost 
like a new life to him. They were so soft to lean 
upon, and jarred him so little. He could get 
about in the warm, sweet spring sunshine for 
hours every day. 
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she 


she said. ‘Dead this twelve 
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And Ted peddled cresses manfully till he had 
| paid for the glass and the crutches, besides inter- 
| esting half the town in Phil Austin. The girls 
carried books and candy to him and the boys 

invited lim to all their games, where he was 
always an enthusiastic spectator. 

| Miss Netta Armstrong took him for a charming 
been broken sent him three live chickens, for 
whom Ted and his friends built a wonderful 
chicken house. 

When Aunt Rachel was paid for the crutches 
she put the dollar in her pocket and took it 
straight down to Phil as a donation for his chicken 
business. 

“T wouldn’t keep it for the world,” she said, 
briskly. ‘I only wanted to teach that careless 
boy a lesson.”’ 


me 


behind a tree. 


phaeton ride, and the butcher whose glass had | 
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house soon, both of you,” said Aunt Rachel, | 
kindly. ‘It puts me so in mind of my Jem.” 
Liniian L. PRICE. 





or 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Nelly had been told that she must not kiss boys, 
except her brothers, as it was what nice little girls 
never did. Being offered a kiss not long after by 
a grandfatherly old gentleman about eighty years 
old, she cast down her eyes and said with discreet 
gravity, ““My mamma says, sir, I mustn’t kiss 
boys.” 


Disgusted because she had no one to play with, 


| our little three-year-old got up in my lap, and 
“And you have,” laughed Ted, popping from! wailed, ‘O auntie, I’m all out of happy!” 





“T’ve worn out a 





































whole pair of shoes 
peddling cresses, 


besides finding out 
what a good fellow 
Phil is, aren’t you, 
Phil?’’ affection- 
ately throwing his 
arm across Phil’s 
shoulder. 

“T want you to 
come to tea to my 
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| Pull the boots up to the knee! 


Tie the hoods on merrily! 
Such a hustling! such a jostling! 
Out of breath with fun are we. 
Clatter! clatter! down the street, 
Greeting every one we meet, 

With our laughing and our chaffing, 
Which the laughing drops repeat. 


Chorus. 


So let it rain 
Tree-toads and frogs, 
Muskets and pitchforks, 
Kittens and dogs! 
Dash away! plash away! 
Who is afraid? 
Here we go, 
The Umbrella Brigade! 
LAuRA E. RICHARDS. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


Say, have you heard 15,10 5,9, 4,3, 20,1 11, 5, 19, 
5, 8? 
| If 13,9, 1, 2,8, 14, 7, 3, 10, 15, 20,1,2 you’ve 21, 15 
| excuse. 
Twelve-seventy-10, 9, 6, 20, March twenty-15, 18, 8, 
His life had just begun. 


| 2,8 was 12 2, 3, 5, 9 bold and brave, 


| Who fought, his native land to save. 


For the Companion, 
THE UMBRELLA BRIGADE. 


Pitter patter falls the rain 

On the school-room window-pane. 
Such a plashing! such a dashing! 
Will it e’er be dry again? 

Down the gutter rolls a flood, 

And the crossing’s deep in mud. 
And the puddles—oh! the puddles 
Are a sight to stir one’s blood! 


As King he met a stronger 10, 15, 8, 
And gave him blow for blow. 
Though thousands followed in his 1, 5, 12, 16, 17, 
From 1, 2, 8 red field he turned them 4, 12,7, 17. 
The name his followers gave him, learn, 
oe £258,7,6 2.70 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,- 
1s, 19, 20, 21. 
2. 


NOVEL ZIG-ZAGS., 





Chorus. 


But let it rain 
Tree-toads and frogs, 
Muskets and pitchforks, 
Kittens and dogs! 

| Dash away! plash away! 
i Who is afraid? 

Here we go, 

The Umbrella Brigade! 











| For the Companion. 
| 

WILLING TO CHANGE. 
Alice has no brothers nor sisters, nor are there 
}any children in the immediate neighborhood of 
| her home, so her doll is favored with her constant 
love and care. 


This fall she went with her mamma to visit 


| She looked first at Aunt Maggie’s baby and 


then at her own pink-and-white treasure, and 
smiled contentedly. 

Just then the baby screwed its face into all sorts 
of puckers and gaped. 

Alice’s eyes danced with joy as she exclaimed : 
“QO mamma, Aunt Maddie’s baby opes_ its 


”? 


mouth! 


< : ; . 
Uncle Rob and Aunt Maggie, who live ona farm.| At the same moment baby opened a pair of big 
| 


They at once commenced teasing her to sell to| brown eyes. 


them her highly prized dolly. 


Then Alice’s astonishment knew no 
bounds and she cried out: ‘Oh, Aunt Maddie’s 


At first they offered candy, then a new dress, a| baby opes its eyes, it opes it eyes!’’ and leaning 


sheep, a horse, until 
‘Well, here is the best offer I can make you. 
Will you take my whole farm for that doll ?”’ 
But, as before, Alice only hugged her dolly the 
closer, and in open-eyed wonder that they should 


shook her little head. 





ing never seen a little baby before. 


The next morning when she came downstairs to | look in, and retreat without a word. 
breakfast, with dolly in her arms, Uncle Rob/| repeated several times, and at last, impatient at 
caught her up and carried her to Aunt Maggie’s | the interruptions, she asked, ‘Well, Tom, what 
room, and there on the pillow by her auntie’s side | do you want ?” 
lay a big, red-faced doll—so Alice supposed, hav- | 


finally Uncle Rob said, | over, she laid her doll on the bed, saying: ‘‘Here, | 
| Aunt Maddie, you may have my baby and I will 


| take yours!” 


~er ae 
AUNTIE one evening refused meat, saying she 


think anything could buy her baby, solemnly | feared another visit of the nightmare. That night 


she was surprised to see Tom come to the door, 
This was 


“Oh,” replied he, ‘I just wanted to see if the 
| nightmare had come.” 


* * * 1 11 * * * 
* * 2 cd i 12 * * 
* 3 * * * * 13. «* 
4 * * * * * * 14 
* 5 * * * * 15 * 
* * 6 * * 16 * * 
* * * 7 17 * + * 
* * 8 * * 18 * * 
* 9 * * * * 19 * 
10 * * * * * * * 


Across. 

| 1. A tube used by various artificers to produce an 
intense flame. 

2. A perennial plant agd its flower. 

3. To mention as an example. 

4. A feminine name, meaning “warm-hearted.” 
5. A Scripture proper name (Worcester). 

6. Plausible. 

7. Certain vegetables. 

8. Not eaten. 

9. Act of giving. 
10. Bastions. 


Zig-zags. 

1to 10. The name of an American battle, fought 
on March 23, 1862. 

11 to 20. The name of a princess who died on 
March 13, 1617. O. D. V. 

3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead reckonings and leave parts of fruit. 

2. Parts of a tree and leave utters cries of derision. 

3. Certain jewels and leave certain noblemen. 

4. To desire eagerly and leave part of a church. 

5. Relaxed and leave increasing tone or strength. 

6. One who leases and leave to embark in. 

7. A flowering shrub and leave to join. 

8. In a floating state and leave a raft. 

9. A certain season of the year and leave to bury. 
10. To recite and leave exalted. 


ll. A butcher and leave a 
stratum. 
thoes. 12. Floating at random and 
\ leave design. 


The primal letters of the iast 
defined words, read down, will 
\ form the name of a distinguished 
author on etiquette, who died on 
March 24, 1773. 


CLAUDIAN. 
4. 
HOUR GLASS. 
1* * * *# *# *® 10 
g e# #& & &% & ll 
3 * * * 2 
4 * 13 
5 
6 * 14 
7e¢e2 8 
8 *= *# &s & &@ 16 
gY * * * ke & ® 7 
Across. 
1to 10. A singing bird. 


2to 1l. A genus of ant-eaters. 

3to 12. Part of the human 
body. 

+to 13. Anything small. 

5. A consonant. 

6 to 14. An exclamation. 

7 to 15. Prowess. 

8 to 16. An eating away. 

9 to 17. The state of a novice. 

1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7,8,9. A noted 
composer, who died on March 26, 
1827. 
10, 11, 12, 18, 5, 14, 15, 16,17. A 
noted author, who died on May 
20, 1864. 


5. 


DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


| In salver, not in tray; 
| In roving, not in stray; 
In snarling, not in scold; 
In grasping, not in hold; 
In flogging, not in whip; 
In vessel, not in ship; 
In hillock, not in mound; 
In leaping, not in bound; 
In crayon, not in chalk; 
In whisper, not in talk; 
A poet, who died in March, you must find, 
And one of his poems then ¢all to mind. 


COUSIN FRANK. 





Conundrums. 

Why would the Pope’s palace never be full with- 
out me? Because were J absent the Vatican would 
be almost vacant. 

What is the difference between a stylish girl’s hat 
and a kitchen fire? One is stove in. The other is 
in the stove. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza, = March. 
2d » = James Madison. 





3d = John Tyler. 
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our books unless this is done. 
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papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 
PARALYSIS. 


A correspondent asks us about paresis—its symp- 
toms, treatment and curability, and whether it might 
come to a young man of twenty-one who had been | 
very greatly taxed with study, business and anxie- 
ties? 

Paresis is an incomplete form of paralysis. It 
mity be quite slight, or may rise in degree almost up 
to completeness. The cause, symptoms and treat- 
ment of both diseases are essentially the same, and 
even paralysis may be curable. We shall, therefore, 
speak of paralysis in general. 

This affection may have its exciting cause in the 
brain, in the spinal cord, or in the nerves themselves, 
away from both the nervous centres, in which case 
it is called peripheral paralysis. 

Peripheral paralysis may result from destructive 
injury to a nerve, or a pressure upon it, or from some 
disease affecting it. The connection in these cases 
is cut off between the muscles and their cerebral, or 
spinal, centre. 

Spinal paralysis may be caused by an injury of the 
spinal cord. In this case, the paralysis is below the 
injury. There may also be a degenerative disease of 
more or less of the cord, which interferes with the 
free flow of the nervous currents to the muscles 
from the centres of volition in the brain. The 
strange gesticulations of “locomotor ataxia” are 
due to this cause. 

Among the causes of cerebral paralysis are ob- | 
structions to arterial circulation in the brain by | 
emboli (bits of coagulum) carried into the smaller 
blood-vessels, most often from the heart; blood clots 
from minute hemorrhages; pressure from over- | 
distended cerebral arteries, and from tumors. 

Generally the paralysis is on one side of the body— 
the side opposite to that of the cerebral lesion, or 
injury. If the face is affected, it is drawn toward 
the sound side by the strength of the unaffected 
muscles. In paresis the muscles may be simply 
more or less weakened. 

There are various forms of paralysis due to poisons, 
us lead, for instance, or to diseases, as diphtheria. | 
These are generally curable. Sometimes cold will | 
give rise to a temporary paralysis of the part ex- 
posed to it. There is a form called “acute ascending 
paralysis,” which begins in the feet and extends 
rapidly to the trunk, involving the muscles of respi- 
ration, and thence upward to the muscles of speech, 
mastication and swallowing. 

Paralysis is not confined to any particular period | 
of life. Infantile paralysis is somewhat common. 

There is a form called functional paralysis, due to 
conditions not well understood, but sometimes con- | 
nected with exhaustion from over-exertion of body 
or mind. | 

In the treatment of these cases, rest is absolutely | 
essential. In all cases, the best available medical | 
skill should be sought for the patient. 


a 
HOW THE RACES WERE FORMED. 


The Iroquois Indians of Canada are acquainted | 
with but five races of men, and, in their efforts to 
account to themselves for the existence of these 
five races, and the differences between them, they 
have shaped the following legend: 

In the beginning, the Great Spirit, in order to peo- 
ple the earth, went about making a man of each 
nation. He took a lump of earth, and moulded it 
intoaman. This first man was a negro. | 

Then he took another lump, and moulded another 
man. This was a Chinaman. Then he made an 
Indian in the same way, and gave life to all three. 

But two men, a Frenchman and an eines | 
remained to be created; and no earth was at hand | 
suitable to make them of. What was to be dene? | 
The Great Spirit reached out his arm and seized the 
first animal which came in his way. It was a butter- 
fly. The Great Spirit clipped off its wings, added 
arms and legs, breathed upon it to give it a soul, and 
set it down in a corner of the earth. This was the 
first Frenchman. 

Again extending his arm, the Great Spirit seized 
another animal. It was an ant. It was treated as 
the butterfly had been; it was given the face and 
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soul of a man, and was set down in another corner 
of the earth. This was the first Englishman. 

This explains, says the Iroquois story, why the 
English and the French have always been able to 
make their way so easily about the earth. Made out 
of animals, and not from lumps of earth, they go 
everywhere, and surpass the poor negro and Indian 
and Chinaman in all things. 

This accounts, too, for the difference in the char- 
acter of the Englishman and the Frenchman. The 
one has always preserved something of the indus- 
trious character of the ant, and the other something 
of the light ways of the butterfly. 


ABERDEEN ENGLISH. 


Socrates excelled in the art of asking questions, 
because he put his questions in words easily under- 
stood. An English clergyman and a Lowland Scots- 
man, examining an Aberdeen school, failed because 
they did not adopt the Socratic method. 


“Would you prefer to speer the boys, or that I 
should speer them?” asked the master of the school. 
The Englishman, being told that speer meant to 
question, desired the master to proceed. He did so, 
and the boys answered many questions as to the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

“I would like to speer the boys,” then said the 
clergyman. ‘Boys, how did Pharaoh die?” Not a 
boy answered. 

“TI think, sir,” said the Lowlander, “that the boys 
don’t understand your English accent—let me tr 


what I can make of them.” In the broadest Scotch | 


he asked: ‘Hoo did Phawraoh dee?” Again a dead 
silence. 

“T think, gentlemen,” said the master, “you can’t 
speer these boys; I’ll show you how to doit.” Then 
turning to the scholars: “Fat cam to Phawraoh at 
his hinder end?” 

“He was drooned,” answered the boys. 

The master explained that in the Aberdeen dia- 
lect “to dee”? means to die a natural death; hence 
the perplexity of the boys, who knew that Pharaoh 
did not die in his bed. 

espenaialitistacticinas 
EATING DOG. 


The story of Minister Cushing’s experience at the 
table of the wealthy Chinese mandarin, and how, 
pointing to a particularly appetizing-looking dish, 
he remarked, in inquiring tones, “Quack, quack?” 
only to receive the astounding response, ‘Bow- 
wow!” is familiar to every one. But the first genuine 
case of a freeborn American electing to eat a piece 


| of one of man’s humble friends is related in the 


following true story : 


Little Brent is a young hopeful of Kentucky an- 
cestry who has spent his less than three years in one 
of the suburbs of Cincinnati, and has not that famil- 
iarity with the country which would make him 
familiar with all the domestic animals. 

Being recently on a visit to the ancestral home in 
Bourbon County, Kentucky, he was for the first time 
introduced to that luxury, a roasted sucking pig, 
whole, with a roasted apple in its mouth and a blue 
ribbon decking out its tail. It was supper, and the 


young man not being permitted to have meat for his | 
| supper, looked with longing but hopeless eyes on the 
| delicious vision. At last he turned to an aunt, and 
| Said, with yearning tones : 


“Aunt Belle, is it dinner or supper?” Being 
assured that it was supper, he braced himself for a 
last appeal, saying stoutly, “Well, I think I will 
have a bit of the dog, anyhow.” 

> 
WOUNDED EAGLE. 


A wounded or enraged eagle is an ugly antagonist. 
L. C. Brinkman, of Burlington, had an encounter 
with a wounded eagle not long ago, which he does 
not care to repeat. While hunting, he fired at an 
eagle and broke the bird’s wing, but did not other- 
wise injure it. 


Expecting to make an easy capture of his prize, 


he went forward. To his surprise, the eagle flew at 


his face, and had he not warded it off with his arm, | 
his eyes would have been put out by the savage bird. | 
As it was, it gripped his arm, and, despite his efforts | 


to free himself, he could not shake the eagle off. 

It struck at him with its sound wing, dug its sharp 
talons through his clothing into his arm, and used 
its beak most viciously. He called to his friends, a 
short distance away. They came and killed the bird, 
and then pried its claws out of the flesh of his fore 
arm and leg, which were badly lacerated. 

Mr. Brinkman’s wounds were quite serious. He 
will bear the scars for many a day. 


> 
“GIVE HIM BACK.” 

The Union Army during the War was a letter- 
writing army. Even when the men were in the hos- 
pital their anxiety to send home letters compelled 
the nurses to go about with note-paper rolled up in 
a magazine, and stuck, with pens and ink, in an 


| apron-pocket. 


They had also the sad task of answering letters 
inquiring after husbands, sons and brothers, who 


| had been reported wounded. One came to a nurse 


on the James River, from a wife asking after her 
husband. She wrote: 

“Give him back to me dead, if he is dead, for I 
must see him!”’ 

He had been buried the Sunday before. The nurse 
went out, searched for his grave, and found it under 
a feathery elm-tree. She made a sketch of the place 
and sent it to the poor wife. 


+ — 
TOO GOOD. 
Some people begin very early in life to hate 
Aristides, because they are “tired of hearing him 
called ‘The Just.’ ” 


“Why don’t you walk home from school with 


| Minnie Spring?” a mother one day asked her little 
| daughter. “I never see you together.” 


““No’m, we’re not together very much,” said the 
little girl, demurely. 

“You are in the same classes, aren’t you?” 

*Yes’m.”” : 

“And you live in the same street. It must be that 
you don’t think her a nice little girl.” 

“Mamma,” burst forth the child, with a gush of 
confidence, “‘she is so good that sometimes I almost 
hate her!” 

—— 


AWFUL. 


A gentleman who is the father of three little boys 
has often been heard to regret that they were not 
little girls. 


He was one day expressing this regret to a lady in 
the presence of her little girl of five years, who, 
when he had ceased speaking, gave him “cold com- 
fort” by shaking her head and saying, in a comically 
earnest and doleful tone: : 

“Well, I guess you’d be sorrier than ever about it 
if you could be the father of my little brother George 
for about an hour! I tell you boys are awful /” 
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Via Union and Central Pacific Roads. Sixty-four hours The Armstrong’ Mfe.. Co. 
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“Oe AND 
And take a free home from her wealth of Government | }j ¥ ‘ARMS 
land just —- ~ — —— - | = — FA THONG AR M LETS - 
timber, coal, good water, and a soil equally adapted to je + Bri 
stock and grain raising. Use your Government rights; a Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 





get a free farm before it is too late, in the Milk River Our well merited success for the past eighteen years, 
Valley, and near Benton and Great Falls. Warm Chinook — has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon 
winds make mild winters. For further information, the market. If you want the genuine, reliable goods 
maps, ete., address, F, I. WHITNEY, Gen. Pass. take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all of 
Ticket Agent, St. P. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. | our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. 





| EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and of the complete sets for #5.00, and 50 cents for 
postage and registering or any one ordering $5.00 worth of the 
above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together with a 
handsome Birthday Booklet and a Lowell Calendar for 1889, 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and tiner Cards from the above publishers, with Card cut in 
om of an Easter Bell, and a Booklet Calendar by M. Ward 
& Co. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Hildesheimer’s, 
including a Souvenir Booklet (retail price, 35 cents) and a 
Satin Card and a Calendar. 

No, 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a sclection 
of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, including an Easter nov- 
elty (retail price from 50 cts. to $1.00), or a Sonnet and Photo- 
graph from Mozart or Beethoven or Haydn. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards, each in a separate’envelope, together with 
2 handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 

No. 6.— For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards, in- 
cluding a Card cut in the form of a Cross. 

No. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Easter 
Booklets and a Calendar for 1889, 

No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 hand- 
some Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from 

best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, including an 
illuminated board cover, small book, by Marcus Ward & Co. 

No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 10.—-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


Cards, assorted. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. 
Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for Postage. very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00, and 20 
cents for Postage and Registering. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards (no two alike) and a 


Calendar for 1889. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPER BY TH E POU N D We are the New England agents for the Hurlbut Paper 
s Co. (established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon 
Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). Selling directly from mills to the con- 
sumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices 


and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for 
these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ALL THINGS YOUNG 
AND FAIR AND SWEET, 
COME THE EASTER-MORN 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA, As will be seen from the illustration of a two-year-old plant, Primula Ubconica is 
a profuse-flowering Primrose, and is as near an everblooming plant as it is possible to obtain. The flowers are pure 
white, shading to lilac, and have the true Primrose fragrance. The plants produce, on long stems, spikes containing from 
10 to 15 flowers; upon two plants picked at random, we counted 45 and 52 flower spikes, and they had been profusely 
and steadily blooming for one year. A most attractive novelty. Good, strong plants 30 cts. each, or four for $1.00, postpaid. 


9 patacn, 
SCOTT S SUPERB NOVELTY COLLECTION fo 1889. 
_——TEN OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWERS FOR 
This grand collection contains only NOWELTIES and SPECIALTIES of rare 
merit, and embraces one good, strong plant each of Primula Obeoniea, the lovely new & 
ever-blooming Primrose, illustrated and described above; The New Mammoth Geranium—Centaure, 
the largest and finest of all double Geraniums ; the bold trusses, of enormous size, are almost spherical balls of rich, glow- 
ing pink; see our Colored Plate; New Abutilon—Eclipse, invaluable on account of its beautifully variegated 
foliage, making it one of the most strikingly ornamental of all plants; New Rose—Madame Etienne, really a 
grand new rose of intrinsic merit; all through the summer the plants are one mass of budsand bloom; the flowers large, 
very double and deliciously sweet; see Colored Plate in our Catalogue for 1889; New Carnation —Wm. Swayne, 
early and continuous bloomer; flowers pure white, extra large and double, with richest clove fragrance. £@- FOR 
+OO we send one good, strong plant each of the above, and ALSO one packet each of New White 
Queen Aster, large-flowering and most perfect of all white Asters; New Salpiglossis Grandiflora, 
superbly beautiful, rich and large; Cloth of Gold Nasturtium, unequaled for beds or borders; New 
Erfurt Mignonette, extra full and fragrant, and all the finest varieties, mixed, of the most beautiful New 
Sweet Peas. IN EACH COLLECTION, as an extra premium in celebration of Our Fortieth 
Anniversary, we will include a choice Flower Seed Novelty. &@> At our regular retail prices the 
above plants and seeds Would cost $2.30, but the entire collection—five New Plants and six packets Flower 
Seed Novelties—will be mailed, Ronee’, neatly boxed, forONE DOLLAR. 43°To all who men- 
tion this paper we will also include, FREE, the magnificent New Rose—MARIE LAMBERT, 
making total value $2.55 for $1.00.-@a 89> Do not fail to order this Collection. We guarantee that you will 
be more than pleased with the liberality of this offer, and we will refund the price paid if not perfectly satisfied. 


FLO WER SEEDS are an important specialty with us. Scott's Cheap Col- 
. : a Se SS ~lection of 12 Popular Annuals for 30 Cts. is cheap only in 
price—the quality is the best. 4@- For 50 Cts. we send, postpaid, a splendid collection of twenty 
choice varieties, embracing New Asters, Camellia Balsams, Chrysanthemums, Pansies, Foliage Beets, Petunias, 
Grandiflora, Phlox, New Marigold, Little Gem Sweet Alyssum, Double Portulaca, Sweet Peas, Verbena Hybrida, ete.— 
twenty packets of such popular flower seeds as are needed in every garden, mailed for 50 Cts.. in stamps. 
‘ee i BU a & we offer, as a trial collection, for 50 Cts., by mail, three Superb New Seedling 

on SESS Gladinli, five Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses,three Hyacinthus Candicans, three Tigridias (three 
varieties) and one Apios Tuberosa—inall 15 Bulbs for50 Cts. 42> PLEASE NOTE that all our collections 
are made up of first-class varieties only, and are for the express purpose of introducing our Plants and 
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| 


Seeds t» new customers and mot to get rid of inferior stock. For forty years we have been engaged in the 
Guts of ee — a and oe our reputation too highly to recommend or sell varieties that 

vill not give entire satisfaction and pleasure to the pur- ’ fully illustrated 
chaser. For further particulars and other offers see SCOTT +) CATALOGUE, sate lovele oof. 
ored plate of Beautifal New Flowers for 1889, embracing ** THE BEST FLOWERS ONLY.” 
which have for so many years beena specialty with us, and is mailed, FREE, to any address, on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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For the Companion. 


COD AND CODFISHING. 


“How strange,”’ thought I, when, as a boy, I 
visited the Representatives’ Hall in the State- 
House at Boston; ‘‘How strange that above the 
heads of the wise men assembled in this hall 
should hang a huge codfish.” 

But it is not strange at all, when we recall the 
circumstances of the founders of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

There were then no cattle grazing among the 
foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, no sheep on 
Texan plains, no wheat or corn on Western 
prairies, no trains loaded with meats and grain 
rushing, night and day, towards the seaboard, 
and no vessels, freighted with luxuries from every 
clime, hastening to the Atlantic ports. 


only subsistence of the colonies along the shore, 
where alone settlements had been made. 

Of the many fish which then abounded, the 
cod was the most abundant and most highly 
prized; and so, to the Pilgrim and the Puritan, 
the codfish was a memorial of Providential care, 


as was to the Israelites the golden pot of manna, | 


which found a sacred place beside the ark of the 
covenant. To secure them, European vessels 
crossed the ocean, and sought to establish stations 
from which codfish might be sent back to England 
and the Continent. 

It was very early discovered that the waters 
along the shores of Newfoundland and the adja- 
cent Banks abounded with cod, and they were 
visited by the French as early as 1504, and by the 
Spaniards in 1517. Nearly three hundred and 
fifty years ago, the English, under the lead of Sir 
Francis Drake, began to frequent the Banks, and, 
during all these years since, fleets of vessels from 
these and other nations have braved the perils of 
fog and storm that they may secure a supply of 
this valuable sea food. 

Bartholomew Gosnold, the first navigator known 
to have visited New England waters, explored its 
coasts in 1602, and, on reaching the sandy cape of 
Massachusetts, found the fish so abundant, that 
he ‘‘pestered his deck’’ with them, and was led to 
bestow upon it the name “Cape Cod,” which it 
still bears. 

About 1614, the famous Capt. John Smith was 
quite elated with his catch on the coast of Maine, 
at the Isles of Shoals, and around the headlands of 
Cape Ann. In writing of it he says, ““What sport 
doth yield a more pleasing content and less hurt 
or charge, than angling with a hook, and crossing 
the sweet air, from isle to isle, over the silent 
streams of a calm sea.” 

The Shoals were considered a most desirable 
place for a station, since here the men were safe 
from the prowling Indians, as they were not on 
the mainland, where, however, by 1640, fishing 
plantations had been established at Pemaquid, 
Casco Bay, Cape Porpoise and Piscataqua. 


Characteristics of the Cod. 


The cod along our shores differs a little from 
that on the Banks, being of another species. It is 
not a migratory fish, like the mackerel, but lives 
in great colonies, having but a limited range. 
Although they may live in very near waters, it is 
said that they do not intermingle with those of a 
neighboring colony. The fish of each has char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from those of 
another. 

In general, it may be said, that the cod is of a 
greenish brown, when fresh from the water, and 
is spotted with reddish yellow. The belly is a 
silvery opaque white, and the fins are of a pale 
green. It can be distinguished from the haddock, 
with: which it often feeds, by its white lateral line. 
The line on the haddock’s side is always black. 


In the upper jaw there are four rows of sharp | 


teeth, in the lower, one row. The scales are small 
and the eyes large. 
which are upon the back. 

LThave seen a codfish that weighed nearly one hun- 
dred pounds, and have heard of one caught near by 


that weighed one hundred and fifteen pounds after 


its entrails had been taken out. 


A little | fastened a small anchor. 
corn, gathered from newly-broken soil among the | 
stumps of the clearings, clams from the sands and | other small fish, if they can be secured. Each 
fish from the deep, these constituted almost the | fish will bait four hooks. 


There are ten fins, three of | hundred miles. 
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what it swallows. A great variety of articles has 
been taken from the stomachs of cod,—straw, 
stones, rubber balls, jackknives, snuff-boxes, nut- 
megs, old iron, glass and broken crockery. The 
| most curious thing tu be found in such a place, of 
| which I have heard, was a blank certificate of 

membership in a Methodist church. The Indians 
caught fish with lines made of bark and hooks of 
bone. 

Formerly, all cod were caught by means of 
handlines, and some fish are still taken in this 
way, especially in the autumn when they are 
abundant. The most, however, are now taken 
by trawls, which were introduced here about 1860, 
and were first used by the French. 





Trawl Fishing. 


A trawl consists of a line about three thousand 
feet in length to which are attached short ones 
about thirty-six inches long, on each of which is 
a hook. The short lines are placed about six feet 
apart, so that each trawl has about five hundred 
hooks. Attached to each end of the line, by a 
rope, is a buoy, sometimes only an empty powder 
keg, or a mackerel kit. In the head of the buoy 
is a pole three feet long upon which is a small flag 
| to attract the attention of the owner when in 
| search of it. To each end of the line also is 





The hooks are baited with squid, herring, or 


If these cannot be 
| obtained clams are used. Squid bait is considered 
the best, and great quantities are caught in weirs 
| on Cape Cod, and many vessels resort thither in | 
| summer to secure a supply for their trips. To} 
bait a trawl requires from an hour and a half to| 
| two hours. 

When it is ready it is placed in a tub made of a 
| half-barrel. The long line is coiled up in the 
| centre, and the bait lies next the sides of the tub. 
| One man uses from two to six trawls, which are 
' often set in the afternoon and visited very early 








Gloucester in a single year amounts to more than | seventy widows and one hundred and forty father- 
a hundred thousand hogsheads. | less children. 

When a schooner arrives at port with a ‘“‘fare of |} Notwithstanding this exposure which carries so 
fish,” they are taken out with pitchforks, washed, | many brave young men to untimely deaths, some 
and, when the weather is suitable, spread upon | fishermen live to a good old age. One morning, I 
flakes to dry. The flakes are frames covered with | saw a man rowing to the harbor with a second 
triangular slats, and are about seven feet wide | dory in tow, and thought that some fisherman 
and raised three feet above the ground. At | must have fallen overboard while tending his 
Provincetown they may be seen not only upon | trawl and been drowned. 
the wharves, but also in all vacant places between | At night, I learned that an old man of more 
the houses and even in the front dooryards, so | than eighty, whom I had often seen in his dory or 
that the smell of codfish regales the passer-by [on shore, stooping, deaf and with skin wrinkled 
instead of the fragrance of flowers. |and tanned by the winds and suns of more than 

Great care is required to dry fish properly. | seventy years, had died in his boat with his hand 
Clear weather and westerly winds are most to be | holding the line. 
desired. Foggy weather spoils them, and a hot | Great economy is now exercised in saving all 
sun melts, or, as the fishermen say, ‘‘nashes”’ | parts of the fish. The flesh, of course, is used for 
them. To prevent this, screens made of cotton |food. The oil from the livers is sold as medicine 
cloth are often placed eighteen inches above them |or used in manufactures. The air-bladders, or 
as a protection from the sun’s direct rays. sounds as they are called, are dried with care, 

“Going on your own hook”’ had its origin in | and in cold weather are converted into isinglass, 
the custom of keeping an account of each man’s | and there is now a great demand for the heads, 
catch, and the distribution of the profits of the | skins and even bones which are used in making 
voyage accordingly. fish glue. This refuse, formerly of no value ex- 

To make sure of the count the tongues are cut | cept as manure, now commands a good price. 
out, and, at night, taken to the skipper for record. Previous to the Revolution, Marblehead was the 
Sometimes three or four men go as ‘‘sharesmen,”’ | largest fishing port, and her gallant men were on 
and hire the other members of the crew; and, |the deck of every naval vessel which met the 
sometimes, the firm which fits out the vessel takes | British men-of-war, and Gloucester, now the 
one-fourth of the proceeds, and divides the rest | largest in the world, gave a third of her sons to 
among the crew after taking out certain expenses. | death, in their country’s defence, in the same 
great struggle. Nor were these men of the sea 
less prompt to answer the call of the nation in 
Wonderful improvement has been made in the | later wars. Let her foster this great industry and 





Fishing Schooners and their Crews. 


size, architecture and fitting of fishing vessels, and 
the contrast between the ‘‘banker’’ of 1738 and 
1888 is very marked. 

One of the latest additions to the Gloucester 
fleet is the Ada S. Babson, a schooner of two 
hundred and forty-five tons. The cabin is finished 
in cherry and ash, and she is fitted in the style of 








the best yachts. She has a crew of twenty men, 
and carries eight dories. It required sixty miles 





DORY-FISHING. 


the following morning, and perhaps once or twice 
more in the course of the day. 

The process is somewhat as follows. When one 
buoy is reached, the end of the trawl to which it 
is attached is drawn up and then hook after hook 
is examined, and the fish, which have been caught, 
are taken off. By means of trawls a man may 
catch more in a single night, than by a week’s 
hard work with hand lines. 

Of course they are not all cod. This is a hake, 
that a haddock, the next a dogfish, and the next 
a halibut. The unexpected is quite likely to come 
to the surface upon one of the many hooks. It 
may be some hideous fish, or some uncouth 
object which has long been lying in its oozy bed. 

Some years ago, to the eastward of the Isles of 
Shoals, a part of a human body met the gaze of 
the astonished fisherman, and a few weeks ago, 
near Cape Ann, the head of a piked whale was 
drawn to the surface and taken ashore. It was 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

I have described trawl-fishing as conducted by 
one or two men in a dory at from one to five 
miles from the shore. 

Schooners of from ten to twenty tons make 
trips off shore to a distance of from twenty to a 
They take a supply of ice as well 
| as of bait, and run into Boston or some other port 
once or twice a week and sell their fish to dealers, 
who supply the trade all over New England. 

Larger schooners visit Georges Banks, the 





But one of eighty | Western or those of Newfoundland, and may be 


pounds is considered a large one even by fisher- | gone three or four weeks, bringing their fish to 
men, and an amateur will go wild over one of | market on ice, or they may be gone from four to 


twenty. Those caught upon the Banks seldom 


reach eighty pounds, being of a smaller species. 


The cod is a deep-sea fish, as is indicated by a 


six months dressing and salting their fish on 
board. 


Curing the Fish. 


little appendage, two inches long, hanging from 


its lower jaw. This is called a barbule. 


It finds 
its food at the bottom, upon sand-banks and |two hundred years. 


The process of curing fish has not changed for 
In dressing them several 


around sunken ledges usually at some distance | men are engaged. The cutter cuts the throat and 
from the shore, although, in cold weather, it may rips open the belly; the header breaks off the 


sometimes be taken by fishing from the rocks. 


| head and takes out the entrails, saving the liver; 


As the season advances the cod resorts to deeper | the splitter splits the fish completely open from 
water, for it is strictly a cold-water fish. Its food | throat to tail and takes out the back-bone; the 
consists of worms, sand-eels, crabs and other | salter salts them, and piles them in bulk in the | vessels from the same port were wrecked, causing 


of line to make her trawls, and thirty thousand 
hooks. 

To secure bait for the bankers, a fleet of vessels 
sails about the last of November for Newfound- 
land, where they trade with local fishermen for 
herring, which are well frozen. They return 
home in January or February, so that they may 
supply the fleet which starts in February or 
March. Large quantities of herring are also 
obtained from New Brunswick. 

Without this foreign supply, the extent of our 
fisheries would be very much reduced, and even 
now it is too often the case that when fish are 
abundant there is no bait, and when bait is plenty 
there are no fish. 

A crew of eight men on a three weeks’ trip 
would take about twelve thousand herring. 

The perils of the trawler are even greater than 
those of the soldier upon the battlefield. There is 
danger even in shore-fishing, as a sudden lurch 
of the dory may throw its occupant into the icy 
cold water. Clad in heavy fishing boots, thick 
coat and reefer, there is little hope of rescue, 
unless another boat should chance to be near. 

Even greater is the danger on the Banks. The 
trawler is often four or five miles from the vessel, 
and suddenly the thick fog closes in upon him 
and he is lost, perhaps to row for days in hopeless 
search, without food or drink or compass. He 
may die of hunger or exhaustion, or, perhaps, be 
picked up, at length, by some passing vessel, and 
taken to some distant port. Although horns are 
blown in warning, a whole crew is sometimes 
sunk, in an instant, by some steamer on its way 
across the ocean. 

Fierce, too, are the storms which sweep the 
Banks, the wind is bitter cold, and deck and mast 
and sails are clad in ice, and many a crew are 
never heard of more. In March, 1766, nineteen 
vessels sailed from Gloucester for the Grand 
Banks. In a single storm, two of these were 
wrecked on the rocks of Nova Scotia, seven foun- 
dered at sea with all on board, and several others 
| Were so disabled as to be compelled to return. 

On the night of February 24, 1862, fifteen 





small shellfish, but it is not over-particular as to | hold of the vessel. The amount of salt used in | a loss of one hundred and twenty men, who left 





protect the brave men, who, amid hardships and 


perils, go forth to gather harvests from the deep. 
GRANVILLE B. PuTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 


BILLY AND THE GOLD BRICK. 


On almost any pleasant day, in a certain district 
in. Colorado, people could be seen coming down 
the road carrying sacks to the mill. In a sense, 
this may call to mind the good old-fashioned mill 
of long ago, with spreading sails and a jocund 
miller in the door, his fat face well powdered with 
flour; but the miller in this case was a different 
sort of personage, and his patrons were all bearded 
men with wide flapping hats, their trousers in 
their boots, and, as likely as not, a rifle slung over 
the shoulder. It was a stamp mill, and the sacks 
held not grain, but quartz. 

It was the only institution of a small and 
unimportant mining camp; in fact, every one who 
lived there was connected with the mill in some 
manner, either as a customer or a workman, and 
there were many who mined in a crude way, in 
distant parts of the district, and carefully sacked 
the richest ore, until they had enough to bring in 
for treatment. 

So all day long, and all night, too, the ten 
stamps were busy crashing up and down like trip- 
hammers, and grinding the rock to powder. 
When enough gold was collected it was melted 
into a brick and sent, heavily guarded, forty miles 
over the mountains, to a famous mining town 
where it was sold to a bank. 

Back of the mill was a vast mountain, lifting its 
serried pines so timber-line, and rising above in 
snow-clad peaks. Below it stretched away a 
beautiful broad plateau, or ‘“‘park,’’ as they say 
in the West, thickly carpeted with sage brush, 
studded with clumps of cottonwood trees, and 
traversed by a little stream that continually dis- 
appeared and then sparkled out again, until, in 
the distance, it looked like a bright metallic 
thread, drawn in wide stitches through a pretty 
fabric of gray and green. 

Billy Carter, the boy who helped about the mill, 
had lived so long in the mountains that even the 
drum of the stamps had a sort of rude melody for 
him. His father had been killed in an explosion. 
He thus became the head of the family and had 
his hands full, for there were many little brothers 
and sisters at home. His mother cooked for the 
miners, and they all lived in a thatched pine house 
that clung like a wasp’s nest to the side of the 
foot-hills. 

The winter that Billy was seventeen a difficulty 
arose in the mill. There was a brick to ship, but 
the bullion guard of an adjacent camp had, the 
week before, been stopped and robbed on the road, 
and the manager was loath to trust his treasure 
to such a chance. Several days passed, when one 
afternoon, Mr. Metcalf, who had charge of the 
works, called Billy into his private office. Jack 
Niel, the mine manager, was also there, and both 
gentlemen looked grave. 

‘Billy,”* said Mr. Metcalf, “I am going to do 
something that Mr. Niel thinks is foolish. You 
know we have a brick to send to town, and we 
need the money pretty badly. The brick ought to 
be at the bank before Saturday, to meet some 
drafts. I suppose you have heard about the 
robbery ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Billy, wondering what these 
confidences meant. 

‘“‘Well,”’ continued the superintendent, “I am 
satisfied those fellows are watching for our guard, 
and we can’t send a strong enough party out of 
here for safety. But if one man went alone he 
would hardly attract attention. One boy would 
attract less; he would get through safely, I think, 
and be in no danger. No one would suppose, for 





an instant, that he had the bullion.” 
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“You don’t mean’’—began Billy, excitedly. 

“Yes, I mean you, Billy,’’ said Mr. Metcalf. 
“I know you well, and I knew your father before 
you, and I would trust you as implicitly as myself. 
The question is, Will you go ?”’ 

Billy’s heart gave a great leap. Then he flushed 
with a sense of pride and manliness. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, steadily, ‘I will.” 

“Enough said!" replied the superintendent. 
“You start to-morrow, and we will let the camp 
suppose that you have simply gone with a mes- 
sage. What do you say, Niel ?” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt Billy’s honesty and all 
that,”’ said the miner, getting up, “but a boy— 
well, it don’t seem to me the right thing. I wash 
my hands of it.”’ 

“Very well,” returned Mr. Metcalf, quietly, ‘I 
will take the responsibility. Come here for your 
instructions this evening, Billy.” 

The boy felt tears almost come to his eyes; not 
that he was afraid, but it is a touching and grate- 
ful thing to have the confidence of those whom we 
respect. Besides, Niel’s remark had put him on 
his mettle. 

“You can depend on me,”’ he said, earnestly, 
“I will get the brick there.”’ 

So it was quietly arranged, and early next 
day, before people were out of their beds, and 
when everything looked gray and ghostly in the 
morning twilight, he rode down the camp and 
started on his journey. His 
simple, yet they required both tact and courage to 
obey them. 
avoid an air of secrecy. He must keep his eyes 
open, without any exhibition of caution. In 
short, he should conduct himself as any ordinary 
traveller, and yet never forget, for an instant, that 
nearly six thousand dollars were intrusted to his 
keeping. 

The brick lay tightly pressed under his thigh, 
neatly cased in leather and painted red, so that if, 
by any chance, it slipped out and was lost, it 
could be found without difficulty on the road. 
He had no weapons. 

“Strategy wins the day, my boy,’’ Mr. Metcalf 
said, ‘not force.” 

Altogether, it was a strange errand for a boy of 
sixteen, and perhaps Mr. Niel had reason to 
doubt the superintendent’s good judgment; but 
men on the frontier act sometimes more upon 
their instinctive knowledge of right and wrong 
than upon rules or precedents, and in so doing 
they frequently act wisely. 

Billy’s spirits, which were strained with anxiety 
at first, rose with the sun. It was a long time 
climbing over the mountain wall, and he was well 
advanced across the park, when its first rays shot 
down and threw a lengthened silhouette of horse 
and rider across the brush. 

There was some snow underfoot, and, as the air 
became warmer, it began to grow soft and sticky, 
and made progress slower, but Billy knew from 
the landmarks, that he passed now and again, 
that he was getting along as fast as he had 
expected to go. By noon, he was nearly across 
the plateau, and the further mountains, which 
had been gradually growing plainer and plainer, 
loomed not far ahead of him. 

He stopped at a miner’s cabin, rested his horse, 
and pressed ahead. Now the trail began to ascend, 
and presently it entered a pass or defile, where, 
with devious windings, it cleared the mountain 
tops. At places, it was little more than a bridle- 
path, and again it was buttressed with broken 
rock, to give it purchase against some steep 
declivity, while all around was a labyrinth of 
gulches and gorges, very grand and impressive to 
look upon, but perilous to thread. 

The afternoon began to wane on this treacherous 
path, and it was nearly dark when Billy saw, with 
great relief, the lights of ‘“‘French Pete’s,’’ the 
half-way house, where he was to pass the night. 


It was a rough mountain inn, built of pine logs | 


and rocks. It had a small but constant trade 
With travellers each way. 


liked, but patronized of necessity, for there was no 
other house, and the road was too long to traverse 
ina single day. Billy was tired out with his long 
ride, and glad enough to rest. 


He put his horse in the stable, carried his | 


saddle-bag, with the precious burden, into the 
house, and said briefly that he wanted a bed. 

“Don’t you want something to eat first?’ 
asked French Pete. 

Billy had eaten some bread and meat in the 
saddle, but the thought of a hot supper was 
tempting. Still, he disliked the idea of leaving 
the bag an instant out of his sight. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m tired out. 
up some place where I can lie down.” 

Back of the front room, where a group of 
mountaineers were sitting about the stove, was a 
smaller apartment, in which were several ‘‘shake- 
down” beds of blankets and buffalo-skins, all on 
the floor. 

‘Take your choice,’’ said French Pete, shortly, 
‘it’s the best I can do for you to-night; we're 
crowded.” 

Billy picked out a soft-looking one, and, thrust- 
ing the saddle-bag under his head, stretched 
himself out. He had stopped at the house before, 
and was used to its meagre resources. In a little 
while he was asleep. How long he lay in the 
half-stupor of fatigue, he did not know, but he 


Fix me 


instructions were | 


He was to make no confidences, yet | 


French Pete, its land- | 
lord, was a Canadian, a gruff, surly fellow, little | 
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| other beds, and a low murmur of conversation in 
the further room. Presently it grew audible. 
“It was heavy,”’ he distinctly heard some one 
| say. 


| “Heavy as lead.” 


There was a sound of heavy breathing from the | one. Never, it seemed to him, were the stars so | out pausing, did a thing which may have been 


slow in fading out, never did the east flush so 
deliberately, and in every breeze that soughed 
among the pines, his ears strained for the sound 
of hoofs. 


| At last, by imperceptible degrees, the form of 


This last was French Pete’s voice. He recog- things about him began to emerge from the gloom, 


nized it by a certain curious accent, and the next 
remark startled him wide-awake. 
“Tt must be in the bag, then.” 

| ‘Looks that way, sure, still it’s mighty strange 


they sent a boy.” 


‘‘He may have stolen it,” said the first voice, 
| ‘in that case, he’ll make less fuss when we take it | 
| away.” 

“Ssh-h! give them all a chance to get asleep | 
| first, man !”’ 
| The boy felt a cold creeping through his veins, | 
| and a moisture started out upon his face. For an} 
| instant he lay perfectly still. That these two men | 

were planning to rob, and, perhaps, to kill him, | 
he had no doubt. How fortunate it was that he | 
| had been awakened at just the right moment to | 
hear the plot! Then he began, gently and noise- | 
lessly, to disentangle his limbs from the furs and | 
blankets. 

A dead silence had fallen in the front room, but | 
the stertorous breathing of the sleepers on the 
floor favored him, and, finally, he stood erect, | 
with the saddle-bag in his hands. 

To pick his way over the prostrate forms in the 
dark and find the door in the rear, was a haz-| 
ardous task. The slightest misstep meant betrayal, 
but he got to the door without accident, and, at | 
last, he ran his hand cautiously along the sill and 
felt the latch. The next moment he had lifted it | 
quietly and stood outside. | 

Now that the first great danger was over, his | 
nerves began to quiver like taut cords. He was a| 





BILLY SAVES THE 


brave boy, and had some of the stuff in him of 
which heroes are made, but the peril through 
which he had just passed might well have made 
a strong man tremble. And the way was, as yet, 
far from clear, for the moon was riding high, the | 
road, for miles, stretched out as plain as day, and | 
he knew that discovery and pursuit were, at best, | 
matters of but a little time. | 
He gathered himself together and crept into the 

| stable. In a few moments he had his horse 
saddled, and led it by as wide a detour as he} 
| could, around the house, rubbing its nose gently, 
lest it might neigh. 
Thus he gained the road some hundred yards | 
above, and vaulted into the saddle. | 
For a long distance he kept the animal in a) 








walk, and even then its footfalls on the snow- 
encrusted path struck alarmingly loud upon his 
ear. As yet there was no sound of an alarm, 
although once, as the house was losing outline in 
the distance, he thought that he saw a light flash | 
momentarily at the window; with that he thrust | 
his heels into the horse’s flanks and struck into a | 
gallop. 

A couple of miles reeled off behind him, and he 





moon by this time was going down. 

Before the interval of darkness preceding dawn 
set in, he found a place where the foot-path 
entered into a sort of recess in the mountain-side, 
and there he stopped altogether. 

Circumstances had thus far favored him, and 
he was now comparatively safe from immediate 


| pursuit. 


| a hasty hiding on foot would have been his only 
| recourse, and a feeling of honest exultation filled 
him. 
He had met cunning with cunning, and a few 
hours’ gallop through the morning would carry 
| him safe to town. 


|and he started cautiously down the road. He 


| was not sorry to be in motion again, for the night 


| air had chilled him bitterly, and the gold brick 
lay against his body like a lump of ice. 

The road at this point lay for nearly ten miles 
along the mountain tops, and even after it became 
quite light, it was impossible to go, in some places, 
faster than a walk. The best he could do was to 
make the most of the level stretches, and, knowing 
that his pursuers, if he were pursued, would be 
equally handicapped, Billy’s heart grew lighter at 
every bound. 

The day, like that which preceded it, was 
balmy, and, as the sun rose higher and stronger, 
slush began to form upon the path, and from 
every side came the incessant drip! drip! drip! of 
the laden trees. But higher up on the mountain, 
where the air was colder and rarer, the snow 


| stretched in a glassy and unyielding enamel. 


It must have been about nine o’clock when Billy 
struck into a portion of the road called ‘‘Walker’s 
Cut,”’ so named after the contractor who made it. 
Many months had Chinamen, brought from the 


| railroad camps, toiled there, and it was really a 


channel, over a mile long, dug around the face of 


| an extremely smooth and precipitous spur of the 


range. Imagine a vast inclined plane, stretching 
to the clouds on one hand and dropping into a 
ragged cafion on the other, and across the centre 
a groove shaped like a letter L, and you will have 
a fair picture of it. 

On Billy’s left, as he rode, was a straight wall, 





BRICK. 


rising ten feet and then sloping off up into space, 
and on his right nothing broke the dizzy plunge of 
the mountain side. 


Billy was, perhaps, half-way through this road, | 


channelled with so much toil into the face of the 
rock, when a curious sound caused him to draw 
his rein, and, rising in his stirrups, he cast a sharp 
and earnest look up the mountain side. It was a 
grinding noise, as though two tremendous mill- 
stones rubbed against each other, and, although it 
died away at times, almost to silence, it never 
entirely left the ear, but muttered and murmured 


| and then swelled out again in a hoarse clamor. 


It seemed to Billy as if a hand had gripped his 
heart. He sat like an image staring up the 
acclivity, and, as he stared, marvellous to tell, a 
clump of huge pines standing nearly half a mile 
above, suddenly glided toward him and then 
stopped, full a hundred yards from where they 
were before. 

A city boy would have called to mind a trans- 
formation in a pantomime, it looked so mon- 
strously unreal, but Billy was too old a moun- 
taineer not to know what it all meant. 

He knew in an instant, ina breathing space, in 


breathed more freely and dropped back again into | a fraction of the time it takes to read or write 


a walk, as a faster gait was full of danger on the | these words, that a, snow-slide, one of those frozen | loomed ahead of him. 
slippery and narrow road, particularly as the| avalanches, that are every-day affairs in the | threshold. 


| mountains when winter begins to wane, was 
forming right above him. 

He knew that it was trembling then before the 
leap, when, with all the resistless might of a 
| million tons of ice and snow, it would crash 
straight down across his path, hurling giant 
boulders like grains of sand, snapping pines like 


| He looked at the fading moon gratefully, | threads, and never stopping or swerving, until its | 
| for had it not been for her gracious illumination,| mad momentum was stilled in the rock-bound | 


| gorge below. He knew that it was as if death 


| itself, in its white shroud, was striding down the 
| mountain side to grasp him. 
| There was no time to fly. The whole snowy 


| front of the mountain was already quivering like 


It pleased him to think what, the surface of a troubled pool. No horse was ever | 


awoke in pitch darkness, and with a confused| Mr. Metcalf would say when he heard it all. | fleet enough to cross the doomed track before the 
notion that some one had just spoken his name, | Still, the wait for dawn was a long and anxious’ plunge. It was then that the boy instantly, with- 








judgment, or may have been simply instinct—he 
will never.be able to tell. 
| He leaped from the saddle, tore the brick from 
| the pouch, and flinging it against the inner angle 
of the road, threw himself upon it. The horse, 
startled, with ears pricked forward, scenting un- 
known dangers, trotted a little way, stopped, and 
then broke into a wild gallop. 

Billy was by no means stupefied as he lay there, 
his face pressed against the rocky corner where 
the road-bed joined the wall. His brain had 
sprung on the instant into tumultuous activity. 

He fancied that now he was about to die, and 
thought, with a pang, of his dear, patient mother 
at home, and the clamorous brood of little ones. 
Yet, calmly, he remembered the living-room, the 
| old familiar furniture, and even the shelf in the 
| teeny corner where the children piled bits of 
| colored quartz they found on the mountains. 

A great sob that was not unmanly but only 
human burst from him, and over all he kept 
repeating to himself that he had done his best to 
save the brick, and had it with him still. 

In the few seconds that he lay there, it was 
really only a few seconds although it seemed a 
very long time, he found himself vaguely wonder- 
ing whether death would come to him like a flash, 
and whether they would ever find his body down 
| there in that wilderness of snow. It was very 
| hard to die that way, when one was so young 
and life looked so bright and cheerful. 

Then he thought no more, for the grinding 
| noise, that had grown continually louder, rose 
| into a thunderous roar. Lumps of snow began to 
drop upon him like hail. It seemed as though 
the universe was rended at its foundations, and 
artillery was crashing in his ears. 

| Louder! louder! 

A shock ran through the earth. The wall 
quivered like a drum, and, with the rushing of a 
hurricane, thick darkness settled down upon him! 

A silence followed, so profound that Billy 
thought at first that he was deafened, then that he 
was dead. 

No, he moved a little. He had lived through it. 
He was still on the road, and the avalanche was 
over. It took him a long time to realize this, for 
he was cruelly bruised and battered and a little 
light-headed. It was still dark, and when, by 
degrees, he crawled upward, he broke through a 
mass of loose débris and came into the sunlight. 

What had happened was wonderful enough, yet 
simple. The snow-slide had passed over the 
sunken road, and such was its frightful velocity, 
its terrific momentum, that it did not drop into it. 
Back of Niagara Falls is a cavern called the 
“Cave of the Winds,” into which visitors can go 
and see the waters tumbling in front of them, and, 
in some degree, this was Billy’s position. The 
avalanche had leaped over his head, and where he 
lay was just beyond its clutch. 

As he stood up in the sunlight, he was a sorry 
sight. Bloody, his clothes half-torn from his 
back, his head and face covered with cuts and 
bruises, stunned and bewildered, he had but one 
thought, that was, to save the brick. 

He clutched it to him, and began staggering and 
stumbling over the icy wrack the slide had left 
behind. Once he glanced into the cajion where 
the avalanche was massed, and saw something 
black sticking out of the snow. It was one of the 
legs of his horse. At last, with great labor and 

| many falls, he passed the cut, and emerged on the 
| smooth road. 

The town lay just five miles off, and he pushed 
ahead. Billy will never tell the story of those 
| five miles. He scarcely remembers them. At 
| moments he must have been delirious, and talked 
| and made gestures to himself. At times he would 
forget everything except that he must get to town, 
| and put a bullion brick in the bank before night. 
The adventure at the inn and the avalanche itself, 
seemed like parts of a dimly recollected night- 
mare. Then it would all flash out, and he would 
hurry faster, falling often,.for the brick was 
| heavy and his legs were weak. But each step 

carried him nearer the journey’s end. The truth 

was that he was seriously hurt about the head, 
| and nothing save his youth and his will kept him 
| from swooning in his tracks. 
| At length, he found himself among houses, he 

scarcely knew how, and he began repeating to 

himself, in a singsong refrain: ‘‘Nearly done; 
| nearly done.’’ His head felt like bursting, and 
| his legs as if they were dead below the knees. 
| One more effort and the task was over. Now he 

was on the street. Now the big brick bank building 
Now he crossed the 





He walked like one in a dream through the 
wicket door, dropped the brick upon a table, and 
then the room and the wondering faces and long 
windows seemed to go up and up like a balloon, 
and he sank slowly down upon the floor. 

When Billy told his story, as tell it he did, after 
| they had picked him up tenderly and dressed his 
wounds and made him feel comfortable, he was 
embarrassed to find that people were disposed to 
make a hero of him. This troubles him still, for 
| the tendency has never quite worn away. 
| They sawed a corner from the brick and sent it 
East, where it was made into a watch-case, and in 
| this the works of a fine watch were placed. There 
is a pleasant inscription on the lid, and Billy 
carries it to this day, for it happens that he is not 
a boy of pen and ink, but of flesh and blood. 
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Yet he says that his best reward was when his 
mother, with a tenderness and pride that can 
never be told in words, clasped him silently in her 
arms at his own little home. 

The next year, when a member of French Pete’s 
gang was on trial in the courts, it was learned 
that the snow-slide, which had seemed to Billy 
such a bitter mockery of fate, really saved his 
treasure, and probably his life. His flight was 
discovered at the inn, and, as he feared, he was 
pursued, but when the highwaymen came to the 
track of the avalanche and saw the dead horse, 
they were sure that the boy had perished and lay 
in the cafilon; so they gave up the search and 
turned back, but they were so close behind him at 
the time, that had it not been for the avalanche, 
there is little doubt but he would have fallen into 
their clutches. W. A. MeNULTY. 





GNAWED FOR HIS LIFE. 


The Eastport, Me., Sentinel relates this exciting 
incident of the great ‘Wednesday Storm” of August, 
1888. If ever a man escaped “by the skin of his 
teeth,” here is an instance of it: 


During the severe blow, the fishing schooner Ran- 
dolph, anchored at Harbor Delute, Campobello, 
dragged from her moorings and went adrift. There 
was no one on board, as the crew all lived near by, 
and were ashore for the night. 

In the morning the skipper, Captain Malloch, went 
in search of his craft, anc found her on Spruce Island 
Point. He boarded her and hoisted the foresail. A 
stiff breeze from the west carried her off the rocks, 
but as a hole had been stove in her bottom, and she 
was half full of water, she capsized and sunk in ten 
fathoms of water. 

Captain Malloch jumped into the boat, which was 
made fast to the stern of the schooner. He tried in 
vain to untie the line which held her, but the strain 
was so great it was impossible. He had nothing 
with him to cut it, and as the boat was fast disap- 
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earing below the surface, and himself with it, he 
grabbed the rope with a splendid set of teeth with 
which nature had fortunately furnished him, and by 
dint of vigorous gnawing, finally succeeded in cut- | 
ting in two a nine-strand rope and freeing his boat, 
but not until his head had been drawn under water 
a number of times in his efforts to cut the rope. 





‘“Beewale Guamaeoneiel Saponaceous: 
It has no equal. [ 


peteatots ; 
*‘After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 


‘Uso 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. 





years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE | 


CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. fAdv. 








A Set of Colored Lithograph 


PICTURES SENT FREE 


With Illustrated Catalogue of 


BRIGCS 


No-i, Boston, Mass. PIANOS. 
DRY COODS 


FROM 


NEW YORK. 


New catalogue for Spring and Summer sane 
issued. Send postal card for free copy. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 and West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a " Specialty. 
Established hal half a Centur y: Satisfaction n guaranteed, | 


DRESS & PARTY SUITS, 

















52 





BEST &CO 





V E invite special attention to our assortment of Fine | 

Dress Suits for Boys and Youths—CORRECT 
STYLES for all ages, from 4 to 18 years, at ths lowest 
prices. We also make to measure in the best manner at 
moderate prices. 


Military-School Uniforms a Special Feature. 


At $5 and $6 


We offer a very desirable line of Boys’ Suits and Over- 
coats—our own make—warranted strictly all wool, and 
we believe are the best in every respect to be had for | 
the price. 

Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled. 


60 &62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


Nasturtiums —// 
the new as well as all 
the old varieties of this 
brilliant free flower- 
ing annual. Splendid 
mr. rture of tall named 
varieties, per packet, 
be; per oz., 25e. 

Ss Mplendid mixture of 
dwarf named. varie- 
es, peri packet, be; 
Pp 





Sweet Pom, Bos- 
ton Beauties— 

superb strain intro- 
duced by us two years 
ago, which has given 
immense satisfaction ; 


for row of 3 ft. 
Alsovery choice sized 
varieties at 10c. per oz. 

With these standard 
varieties one can hare 
Sowers From June till 
Jro 

Arlington Grown Vegetable Seeds — Choicest 
collection ever offered; 32 packages superb varieties for 
$1. a postpaid, regular rice $2.15. 

All other varieties of flower seeds. eae PERFECTION 

PANSY, MOON FLOWER, JAPANESE HOP, HYBRIDIZED 

PETUNIA, Wild Garden Seeds, ‘Also leading vege- 
| table seeds. See our Hand-Book of 116 pages. vaohtck ea 
illustrated, which will be senton receipt of 10c. which can 
be deduci ted from fi rst order if this puper is mentioned. 
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W. W. RAWSON & 00. 84 80. MARKET STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 
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by the % 
Y Curicura 


DP Rem edies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN ‘10 SCIENCE AT | 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

ee the skinYand in caring torturing, disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and sed diseases of the skin, sc. alp | 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 

nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- | 
fier, internally, cure every form’ of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVENT, $l._ Prepared by the POTTER DruG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
ae Pimples, blackheads, ‘chapped and oily skin . 

prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 


ee: 
Oe 








‘Dull Aches, Pains, and Ww eaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 ce nts. 


SCROFULA, 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, Scrof- 
ula is most prevalent. Very few, indeed, are en- 
tirely free from some taint of Scrofula. Young 
people of delicate constitution are often afflicted 
by this disease, which manifests itself in various 
forms. The glands of the neck, groin, abdomen, 
etc., become enlarged, either persistently, or with 
slight impairment of health. 


Swellings in the Neck 


frequently become so engorged with scrofulous 
matter that abscesses are formed. Painful run- 
ning sores may also appear on the arms, legs and 
feet; sometimes continuous and sometimes of an 
intermittent character. Occasionally the sores 
appear in the ears and nose, and on or about the 
eyes, causing deafness and blindness. Pimples, 
cancerous growths, swollen joints, etc., are other 
symptoms of the disease. It must be treated 
through the blood if a permanent cure is to be 
obtained. 

What is more beautiful than a rich, soft com- 
plexion in man or woman? This can be obtained 
only by the eradication of all scrofulous taints 
from the blood by the persistent use of 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be sure your Druggist 
sells you only that prepared by 


J. A. MAGEE | & CO., Lawrence, Ma Mass. 








We Anticipate 


The time when the benevolent features of the old gentleman 
who triumphantly holds up Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Worth $5 a bottle!” will be as much admired on 


| he: 





| 
| 











canvas as they are on paper. 
For the aged, who are often 
painfully reminded of advanc- 
ing years, as well as for the 
young, who may have inherit- 
ed a taint of blood disease, no 
medicine can approach 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


in strength, efficacy, and free- 
dom from any harmful ingre- 
dient. It is, by far, the most 
popular and economical of all 
blood-purifiers. 


“‘T have been more or less troubled 
with scrofula, but never very seriously 
until the spring of 1882. At that time, I 
took a severe cold which, notwithstand- 
ing all efforts to cure, grew worse and 
finally became a chronic catarrh. I 
tried many of the so-called specifics, 
but obtained no relief until I began the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using 
nearly two bottles of this medicine T 
noticed an improvement. When I had 
taken six bottles all traces of catarrh 
had gone and I was restored to perfect 
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health.”—A. B. onsen. = Fatrfeld, Towa. 


“It is my experience that Ayer’s 





‘obcea Scandens. 
\ The most magnifi- 
Scent climbing 
Mvine in existence, 
bearing great bells 

; Bof purple glory in 
5. marvelous profuse 

Mision. Grows tothe 











8 for 65e. 
Moonflower. 


A grand, 
Swhite, deliciously 
fragrant, rapidly 
climbing vine. 
om Plants 2 
i 68 for 65 
8 Belle Climb- 
Roses, 


eac 


Tea 
60c. 


Remit for any of 


etc., than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


purifier, especially for the cure of scrofula. 
able preparation.” —W. B. Snyper, Roaring Creek, Pa. 

“No medicine could be better adapted to cleansing the blood of such impuri- 
ties as manifest themselves on the skin by pimples and blotches, small ulcers, 
I have used it for that purpose with the most 
gratifying results.”—J. R. RosrBerry, Wharton, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle 


Sarsaparilla has no equal as a_ blood. 
e sell a large quantity of this valu- 








Best Cough Cure 


are always benefited and, in most 
cases. promptly cured by the use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral strengthens the vocal 
organs, allays irritation of the mucous mem- 


brane, and prevents the inroads of Consumption. In every stage of that disease, this medicine 
relieves coughing and induces refreshing rest. Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 








QINCE 1877 we have been offering Premiums to 
\O those who get up Clubs for Tea and Coffee of 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, 
Hanging and Table Lamps, etc. During the past 
je ight years we have imported our China and Croe kery 
at 25 per nt less cost than if bought of importe rs here. 
No other VC anal iny in the country does this. 
For seve years we have sold these Premiums 

for Cas om Tea and Coffee orders, and with 
| very satis fas esults to us. We are satisfied with a 
| very small profit, our expenses being no more to do this 
Cash business, aside from carrying the extra stoc k, than 
\if we did nothing x but r regular Tea and Coffee busi- 
ness, and that alone ave 3 $17 75,000 per year. 
| We have abundant Capital, and the Publishers of this 
| paper, or any Bank or Banker, will tell = there is no 
| doubt as to our reliability. We did business in 1888 
with 21,865 customers, and sold for Cz other goods 
| besides Tea and ( ‘offee to the amount of $31,000. 
We are very anxious to do business with you and 
thousands of others in 1889 Will. you send for our 
large illustrated Price and Premium List, many of 
the illustrations being Lithographs in Colors, which 
| contains full information ? 

As Importers and Cash Buyers we can and do offer 
Tea and Coffee of better 
value than usually sold at the 
sume prices, and to induce 
friends and neighbors to club 
together, we offer these Prem- 
jums to the one who takes the 
time and trouble to send the 
names and do the work. Our 
Premiums are ali useful or 
ornamental in every home, 
and to those who do not 
know the difference between 
Importer’s and Retail- 
er’s prices, the Premiums, in 
beauty and value, are aston- 
ishing. As an illustration we 
offer the following Lamp, No. 
411, of which we have bought 
60 doz., as a pre a with a 
Tea order of -00, or for 
sale for Cash at S24 75. We 
paid ourselves previously 

3.60 for this same Lamp. 
Double Duplex Burner, Pat- 
ent extinguisher, Hand- 
Painted in different decora- 
| tions, and fully warranted inevery way. We_have a 
| large variety of Lamps, and a host of other goods, given 
as Premiums or for sale for Cash without Tea orders, 

Asasample of Dinner W are we offer the follow- 

ing as one of many, in Eng lish Decorated goods, 








































=m a neutral gray pana ution upon a white body, like 
above cut. 
DINNER SETS of 144 pes. with an order of $30. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12 
JINNER SETS of 130 pes. with an order of $25. 
Cc = ae ice without Tea or Coffce orders, 

DI ER SETS of 112 pes, with an order of $20. 
Cc aka a ice without order for Tea and Coffee, $8.50. 
THE GREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 
sol Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





EVERY LADY 


WANTS A SILK DRESS. 
This is your op- 
:, portunity.A new 
departure. 
| SILKS direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
{prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
' Weare the only 
ij manufacturers in 
#the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
# represented, or 
#4 money refunded. 
See our referen- 
We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
= of Black Silks 
these Dress Silks in 











We offer 
| Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 


| in the world. 


Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
lof the U. S. It will cost you only a postal card 
|to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 

| forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house furnish- 
ing goods, 

“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 

A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 

each Freezer this season, or 
| will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


FREE sxvucetstss 








| 
| 
| 








Sample DR. X. STONE'S BROMCHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for Thront and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONK MEDICINE CO. Quincy, Hlinole 





| 














TRAVELLING MOUNTAIN. 


“The everlasting hills” is a phrase which carries a 


proverbial meaning. Hills and mountains, indeed, 
have always been regarded as fixed and permanent,— 
grand symbols of terrestrial stability and endurance. 
Hence a mountain which fails to abide in its place, 
and takes up the réle of a traveller, is justly regarded 
as a curiosity and an object of suspicion. 


Such a mountain is found at the Cascades of the 
Columbia, Oregon. It is a huge triple-peaked mass 
of dark brown basalt, six or eight miles in length, 
where it fronts the river, and rises to a height of 
almost two thousand feet above the water. 

That it is in motion is the last thought which 
would be likely to suggest itself to the mind of any 
one passing it; yet it is a well-established fact that 
this entire mountain is moving slowly, but steadily, 
toward the river, as if it had a deliberate p purpose 
some time in the future, to dam the Columbia an 
form a great lake from the Cascades to the Dalles. 

The Indian traditions indicate immense move- 
ments of the mountains hereabouts, long before 
white men came to Oregon; and the "early settlers, 
immigrants many of them from New England, gave 
the above-described mountainous ridge the name of 
“travelling mountain,” or “sliding mountain.’ 

In its forward and downward movement, the 
forests along the base of the ridge have become 
submerged in the river. Large tree-stubs can be 
seen, standing deep in the water on this shore. The 
railway engineers and track-men find that the line 
of the railroad which skirts the foot of the mountain 
is being continually forced out of place. At certain 
points the road-bed and rails have been pushed eight 
or ten feet out of line in the course of a few years. 

The mountain is manifestly moving upon the 
river, and geologists attribute this strange phenome- 
non to the fact that the basalt which constitutes the 
bulk of the mountain, rests on a substratum of 
conglomerate, or of soft sandstone, which the dee 
swift current of the mighty river is constantly 
wearing away; or that this softer sub-rock is of 
itself yielding, at great depths, to the enormous 
weight of the harder material above it. 

A ship canal and series of very expensive locks, 
for facilitating navigation on the Columbia, have 
been determined on at the Cascades abreast of this 
ridge, and large appropriations of money from the 
national treasury have been made for the work by 
Congress. It remains to be seen how “travelling 
mountain” will affect the heavy masonry of these 
structures. 











For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[ Adv. 
———_>——_—_ 

Barry’s Tricopherous for the hair, renews, glosses, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. __ 


MARCH 21, 1889. 








Gray ‘AMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, | 


Mexico, ty ay snia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
dor, Bulgaria, Br. N . Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico. 
Japan, Turkey, &e., 0c. Lar e new 16-page Price o-list 


ree. Agents wanted a’ r cent. commission. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bo. 9t ‘Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


makes pretty oil aintin by using Multi- 
ANY ONE graph Palm Destons ( Ise) w hn free direc- 
tions for onoring weno s —. Séla by F. W. Devoe Co, 
and C. T. Raynolds Co., York and Chicago, and 
other Artist Material Deniers” sample 
stamps. Circ. free. Read Manu/fg. 


12 2-cent 


by_mail 
0. 103 High Bt. Boston, 





Ex 
ver complamt a twin 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken, 
Feed to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas, 


MUSIC, sien 


NTENTS: page and its causes. 
of a sufferer. i 





To reduce our stock of Music, we will 


jsend by mail 68 pieces, including 
jsongs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles 
sy ALE, |(witl caiis), ete... by Mendelssohn, 


eethoven, Mozart, etc., for 15 cts, 
Money refunded at pes eg. 100 songs, words 
and music, 5 cts. 5 00 pi eces Violin eae. 50 cts. 
L. L. HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston,Mass, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARCO'S ‘GO TP Shoes 
TE 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
can be quickly learned 
We: will teach bey Will teach you thoroushiyy a 


FLEG RAPHY Is a first-class trade, and 
at - —S 2,500 
in either Commercial or Railro 


at work. 
oan a you at work 
West is the countr 
VALENTINE 








‘Telegraphy. The Great 
to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 
ROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Dress Stays 








THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS? 


F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Gennfast) Black Stockings. 
w pairs of our 
Ladi a fine Cotton at Tic. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price. 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that = 
not stain, and can 
washed like white hose wu 
7 ae on Be note on 
tt roadway, 
2W.ith St.§ New York. 
49 West Street, Boston, 
107 State Street, Chicago. 
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Elastic, 


puiatis ont 5 absolutel 8 olds 
d by the k 


e yard. Ask your dealer for them. 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If | 
your contecsionsr, 1 Tees or 
grocer hasn 

ou can i. on phat "ag 
Ta: arge as this advertisement by 
sending your address and 
—_____—____—_—_—— three two-cent stamps to 
H. D. 8MITH ~H. D. SMITH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


q Eee gery gee 


> 


















‘ame,Town & Stateon,25c. Clubot? 41.35 


= ; 
int writing orstamp Ink Free Withclu 


Th eT he Rubber Stam Go. bad Haven: Gon 


w00 sum GRAPE \ VINES 





(ovaries sue V 


fults. Quality unsurpassed. 
scriptive price list ag L 


Rte Aso Small F es mailed for 15C. De- 
LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 


HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money; 
send stamp to the manufacturer for h 
book about gloves. Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 











WRITE WITH ZING PENS! 


Far more durable than Steel and smoother than 
Gold. Demand them of your Stationer. 


TADELLA’S ALLOYED ZINC PENS! 


Send * re in stamps for samples of 12 styles. 
Price. he oss. ST. PAUL BOOK 
STATIONER Co., (3) St. Paul, Minn. 









































preserves, beautifies and multiplies the fibres. [Adv, 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the | 
100 ny 
AVY Japan, ete., 3c. A. E. . Ashfield, Box: 
for $25.00. Price- 
E PAY FREIGHT and give large commsigstons 
to es a day. 
Vrite Brewster 
WE WANT the address of every boy own- 
hicago, Ills 
TADIGESTAON, CONSTTEATION daa SICK 
ENSION for Soldiers, Sailors, 
No pension, No fee. Latest law, pam pales 
THE 
w. vos EAST 2 PM ne. | 
ceive a set of HAND: 


elias 
world, and Burnett's are handed you. At last the for- 
Greece. 
1 ,000 PEACH ° TREE Lists on application. 
oa . Agents. Send for our_new catalo we. 
vi. not under horses’ feet. 
Mich. 
ing a — press, that we | 
H. McALLASTER & CO., C 
¢ause and Treatment. Send for | 
their widows or parents. 
Free. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, Washington, 
A present with first 100 pkts. ia to 
little BOY or CIRL | 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggiat, Troy, N.Y. 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
eigners are finding this out. [Ade, 
40Q FOREIGN STAMPS, many vari on Rye rT? 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
EID, Publishers, Providence, 
Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
$5 Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, 
may forward oir catalogue. | 
DYSPEPSIA, | 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. } 
Pensions Increased. Ly procured, 
rz LARGEST Pansy. 
| Me 
TRAN. See readers. anne 25e. kt. 
An sends us a stamped oie H7e.0 sidressed, will re- 





RINTING RESSES. _ 
Book of Type, 5c, CIRCULAR FREEs | 
Amateur Printers’ USEPH WATSON, 


Guide Book, 15c, 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 
t= Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 





Bi ON EASY 
tri CYCLES payments. 
Noextracharge; every American make; new | 


or 2d-hand, lowest prices guaranteed. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H St., Peoria, Au, 


Hens 
PENCIL 


City, N.J., 














Dixon’s “American “Graphite” are 
wer Stationer does not 
n THE YOUTH’s CoM- 
PANION and send. "6 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
‘or samples worth double the money. 


WICKELED SELF- maine PEN & Be, PENCIL STAMP 


unequalled. If 
keep them, mentic 





on 4 rales for' 
rds, books, linen, &c., 
nk erg to make a PINT of brilliant 
Writing nk, red, violet, green or black, 15¢,, Box 
of 4 colors, Boe. Vial of Black INDIA INK, warranted not co 
wash out,10 ets, FRANKLIN STAMP CO., New Haven, Coma. 


TELEGRAPH 18 readily learned and = 


acquired earns good pa; 
Thoroughly taught at East 
man College, Po’keepsie,N.Y. Ex 
furnished with competen' 


penseslow. Lines 
logue CARRINGT: N GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N 








Address for cata- 
N.Y. 





And a a dy prices. Vie ~s eee 
ing every subjectfor PUBLIC EXHIBITION 

ete. {9 A profitable business for aman with ety, ca Ne, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Jr ee. McALLIST ER -R Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


i" LADIES 


GREATAMERICAN Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Powders. 


UM 27. 





Coffees and EMI 


GET PREM 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y 


ComPANY 











THE WONDERFUL 


7 CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 


Astonishing in its simplicity and 
ca) ——p van be made into 149 

different shapes for as 7 different 
uses. like it in existence, Everybody wants it 
and S who have failed on everythin ing else 
can’t miss selling the Wondertul Basket. Send 25 cents 
| Soe sample and wholesale term: 


with circulars of other 
—— om, goods. CASSGREEN MFG. CO., 26S. 
ater St., 


eveland,O.,or 79 W.Madison S8t.,Chicago, Ill. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Achin 
Back and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shar; 
lar Pains, relieved in one minute y 


CUTICURA ANTILPAIN PLASTER, 


The first and omy instantaneous pate-kiling, strength- 
ening plaster. 25 cts.; 5 for $1. At nee, or of 








Sides, 
Muscu- 
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‘Cbs 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as ere 


White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 poe om 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. jeces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner aes siti pieces, with $20 orders. 

rated Imported Toilet Sets, = leces, we $10 ——. 
Moss Rose anger Toilet oe 3 
Hangin ing Lam 
Stem Winding Bwies Watch, Ladies’ or Boys with 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. nd your 
address for our 64 page ang ym Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium an st.—Mention this pi BO. 

"9 


nd Pri 
‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
_ 210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 











Rapid, Business. 
Re 20 geod werk a0 the most expensive. 


$15. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Thoroughly Made, Practical, 


, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
alnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 





aoe re. + ad aout Mechanical Tele- 
graph I nstrument (for practice) Combined Key 
and Giant “Rounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
oe Works exactly like the very best sounder and | 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
slightest force or movement of Key. 
class instrument com 
best Giant Sounders. — sent b 
alphabet cards, &c., $1. Complete illustrated Tele- 





| POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosTo 


VaRELL & CO., 106-108 





graph Instruction Week on nt free to 108 address 
.H.B iberty St., N.Y. 





All made in first- | 
sition Brass, same pattern as | 
mail prepaid, with | 





FO 
DELICI 


Seno NAME 








| Ru F3 ifoam 


R THE TEETH. 
OUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe, Mass. 


AND Aporess FoR SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM. 








GRAPE VINES, FR 


It 
En 


yOu WANT IT 


WAN GARD 


containing about 
EAUTY! 


THE STORRS & HARR 


CHOICEST OLD. 


the latter we introduce t 


ORDER e Diiter 
lcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 






UIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


RAREST NEW. 


© CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 

pram Rm more vars = alities than any other, 

ou went PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 
WN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 


ages with hundreds of illustrations. {IT’S 


Get the best at honest prices, and ae 


ISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 
GOOCH’S BIG FOUR: 


THE PEERLESS 

is the best. It is a little pines 
price than the others, but is we 
worth the difference. 

THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 

THE PET 

is cheaper than Zero and a very 
good one. 

THE BOSS 
is very low fy , anybody could afford to and one. 

lare good, solid and well m 
Sold by leading dealers pine 


The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 
“ BARJEON” 
Colored Cashmeres 


Our Own Special Brand. 


The Leading Fabric for Spring 
and Summer wear. The widths 
are 36 to 47 wey and the prices 
DO, .75, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 per yard. 
Over 200 different shades and col- 
orings for street and evening 
wear. Samples and catalogue 
post free. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
































_ Gorsets ~ ws 





Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 

The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
| Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


arCOod Taiwver Oil wz 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi~ 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y- 











“The Young Sportsman” 
TARCET CUN. 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment, and 
Globe Sight. 





This is the most powerful and accurate Target and 
Sportsman Gun we Ly ever offered our subscribers. 
It makes no report; has no recoil: yet it will carry 300 
feet; it will shoot gimost as straight as a rifle, and will 
throw an arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of 

y other similar Gun, 
ith every Gun we include five Hickory Steel-Pointed 
Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and 
Bullet Attachment. 
cents. 
when purchased. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” BosTON, MAS8s. 


Postage and packing, 30 cents, 

















